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I .        Introduction 

The  American  city  is  recognized  today  as  key  to  our  country's 
economy  and  strength.  President  Carter  has  committed  the  Federal 
government  to  assist  the  nation's  cities   in   strengthening  their  vitality. 

The  people  of  Boston   applaud  this  effort.      It  is  our  hope  that  this 
document  will  support  the  development  of  policies  and  programs  needed 
to  achieve  the  goal   of  revitalizing  our  cities. 

A.  Rationale 

Boston  is  one  of  the  nation's  oldest  and  most  historic  cities. 
Characteristic  of  American  cities,    Boston  has  come  to  rely  upon 
Federal   aid  to  pay  for  part  its  operating   costs.      The  cause  of  this 
increasing   dependence  upon  Washington   has  often   not  been  clearly 
understood. 

Over  the  past  25  years  many  of  the  cities  in  this  country 
have  experienced   a  decline  in   population.      Large  numbers  of 
middle  class  people  migrated  to  the  suburbs  forcing   numerous 
cities  to   raise  taxes  year  after  year  simply  to   keep   up  with   infla- 
tion.     In   many   instances,   the  void   left  by  the  departing   middle 
class  has   been  filled   by   low  income  people  more  dependent  on 
public  services  than  the  more  affluent  they  replaced. 

The   result  for  cities  across   America  has  been   a  spiralling 
demand  for  increased  public  services--jobs,   housing,   transporta- 
tion,  education,    recreation,    health,    crime,    energy,    etc. --paid   for 
out  of  a  decreased   local   tax   base.      The  solution   to  this   impossible 
situation   has  thus  far  been   rather  haphazard   and   piecemeal. 

Some  cities  have  gone  bankrupt.      Many  cities   have  been 
forced  to  cutback  services   provided   by  local   government  in  order 
to   reduce  costs;    in   some  cases  a  decrease  in   services   has   resulted 
in  more  efficient  management,   while  in  others   it  has  only  worsened 
our  nation's  unemployment  problem. 

B.  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Boston   Plan   is  to  demonstrate  how  we  can 
effectively  utilize   Federal   financial   assistance  in   a  coordinated  and 
well-orangized  manner  to  remedy  some  of  our  major  problems  and 
to  preserve  Boston  as  a  viable  place  to  live  and  work. 

This  document  is   a   blueprint  for  improving   life  in   Boston 
through  72  projects  which   have  previously  been   beyond  the  city's 
capacity  to  address  due  to  a   lack  of  funds.      These  projects  are  all 
achievable  in  our  judgment  and   can   be  implemented   in   a   reasonable 
period  of  time  given  the  support  of  the  Federal  government. 
Combined,    the  72  projects   provide  a  coordinated  attack  on   some  of 
our  most  devastating   urban   problems.      The  objective  of  The   Boston 
Plan   is  to  achieve  certain,    clearly  defined  goals  across  the  city  by 
focusing  our  efforts   in   four  neighborhoods.      The  past  ten  years' 


experience  of  Mayor   Kevin  White's  administration  offer  the   Federal 
government  an   excellent  opportunity  to  put  to  the   real   test  many 
innovative  approaches  to  some  of  the  nation's  urban   problems. 

Boston  has  become  recognized  for  its  success  in   resolving 
urban   problems.      Over  the  past  ten  years  major  new  developments 
have  changed  the  complexion  of  the  city  with   new  office  and 
apartment  buildings   significantly  altering  the  skyline.      Direct 
municipal   investment  in  the  downtown  waterfront  area   has  trans- 
formed a  dilapidated   and  obsolete  commercial   area   into  a  new 
housing,   commercial,    and  tourist  center  of  national   reputation.      At 
the  same  time,    innovative  housing,    neighborhood   revitalization,   job 
training,    and  crime  prevention   programs   have  been   implemented. 
Finally,   the  challenge  of  busing   has   been  met. 

Yet,   the  City  of  Boston,    like  other  urban   areas,    has   had   to 
dealt  with  a  declining  tax   base  concurrent  with   major  national 
recessions,   a  tight  municipal   bond  market,    extensive  unemploy- 
ment,   and  the  absence  of  a  meaningful    Federal   commitment  to 
cities.      Boston   has   been   hard   pressed  to  continue  the  provision  of 
basic  services,    not  to  mention  the  investment  in  growth  and   in- 
novative new  programs  necessary  to  insure  the  city's  future  vitality. 
This  proposal   is,   therefore,    a   request  for  the  coordination  of  the 
Federal   aid  essential   to  the  economic  growth  of  the  city. 

C.  Benefits 

The  major  benefit  to  be  achieved  by  The  Boston  Plan  is  the 
creation  of  some  14,000  new  permanent  jobs  over  the  next  five 
years.      The  need  for  jobs  is  critical   since   Boston's  unemployment 
rate  was  more  than   10  percent  in   1976   reflecting  the  fact  that  we 
have   lost  more  than  50,000  jobs  since  1970.      Assuming  50   percent 
of  the  14,000  new  jobs  are  filled   by  some  of  the  33,000  Boston 
residents  who  were  unemployed   in   1976,   our  unemployment  rate 
would   be   reduced   substantially  to  approximately  eight  percent. 

Other  benefits  of  The   Boston   Plan   include  the  rehabilitation  of 
public  and   private  housing,    increased   crime  prevention   services, 
improved  transportation   services,    better  health   care  services,    more 
recreational   activities,    and   increased   energy  conservation.      The 
breadth  of  benefits  is  such  that  only  a  coordinated  approach  that 
utilizes  funding  from  a  number  of   Federal   agencies  will   make  The 
Boston  Plan  a  success. 

D.  Costs 

The  Boston   Plan   will   require  public  and   private  expenditures 
totalling  more  than  $500  million. over  the  next  five  years.      Of  this 
total,   the  federal   government's   proposed   share  would   be  $122 
million.      Some  of  these  federal   funds  could  come,   for  example, 
from   HUD's   proposed   Urban   Development  Action   Grants,   while 
many  of  the  projects   proposed   by  The   Boston   Plan  ought  to  be 
supported   by   such  other  federal   departments  as   Labor,    Commerce, 
Energy,    Health,    Education   and  Welfare,    Interior,    Defense, 


Transportation,    and   Treasury.      The  objective  of  The   Boston   Plan 
is  to  maximize  the  impact  of  Federal   funds  from  these  different 
agencies  by  coordinating  the  use  of  these  monies  to   leverage  state, 
local,    and   private  investment  in  order  to  achieve  goals  which 
ordinarily  cut  across  traditional  departmental   lines. 

E.       The   Neighborhoods 

To  insure  the  successful   completion  of  a  manageable  number 
of  projects,   The   Boston   Plan   has  focused  on  four  high-priority, 
geographical   areas  of  the  city.      These  areas  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  both  firm  public  and   private  commitments  and  the  exis- 
tence of  effective  community  organizations.      The  problems  and  the 
solutions   represented   by  these  "neighborhoods"   are   relevant  to 
other  Boston   areas   (and  other  cities)   as  well   and,   therefore,   the 
planning   approach   used   by  The   Boston   Plan  ought  to  be  applicable 
elsewhere. 

The  Blue  Hill   Avenue  and   Hyde   Park  areas   represent  neigh- 
borhood  projects  which   emphasize  the  reinvestment  and   service 
needs   necessary  to  strengthen  two  types  of  urban   neighborhoods. 
Blue  Hill   Avenue  represents  one  of  Boston's  most  deteriorated    , 
areas  while  Hyde  Park  is  an  opportunity  for  preventive  main- 
tenance of  one  of  Boston's  strongest  neighborhoods.      Projects   in 
both  of  these  two  neighborhoods   involve  housing,    industrial, 
commercial,   energy  and   transportation   components.      The  third   area 
deals  specifically  with  the  use  of  a  major  potential   resource, 
the  Harbor,   to  create  new  employment  opportunities  and  tax   poten- 
tial  for  the  city.      Finally  a  new  neighborhood  will   be  established   at 
Columbia   Point  where  a  mammoth,    mostly  vacant,    public  housing 
project  will   be  converted  to  a  mixed-income  housing   development, 
and   an   abandoned   shopping   center  will   be   reopened. 

1 1 .       Goals  of  Specific  Project  Activities 

The   Boston   Plan   is  a  coordinated   attack  on  our  worst  urban 
problems  including  jobs  and  job  training,    public  and   private  housing, 
crime  health,   energy,    education,   transportation,    recreation  and  taxes. 
In  addition  to  the   Executive  Summary,   this  document  is  organized   into 
four  chapters  which  describe  the  specific  projects   proposed   in  each  of 
the  four  neighborhoods.      This   section   presents  an  overview  of  the 
effect  on  the  city  as  a  whole  of  the  72  projects  constituting  The  Boston 
Plan.* 

A.       Increased   Jobs   and   Job  Training 

The  creation  of  jobs  and  job  training   are,   without  question, 
of  primary  importance  to   Boston.      The  number  of  unemployed 
people  in  this  city  was  approximately  33,000  in   1976,    raising  the 
unemployment  rate  to  10.8  percent  last  year.      Resident  labor  force 
participation   has  declined   significantly  as   suburbanites  take  three 
out  of  every  four  new  jobs.      The  various   projects   proposed  will 
result  in   some  14,000   permanent  jobs  and  4,000  temporary  jobs   in 
Boston  over  the  next  five  years.      Our  goal   is  to  capture  half  of 
these  jobs  for   Boston   residents. 


The  city  is  concerned  with   more  than   the  numbers  of  jobs,   or 
payroll,    resulting  from  these  projects   proposed   in  The   Boston 
Plan.      A  more  important  issue  is  the  ability  of  Boston   residents  to 
identify,   secure,   and  maintain  suitable  employment.     To  this  end, 
job  training,    skills  center,    and/or  employment  coordinators  will   be 
utilized   in   conjunction   with   neighborhood   recruitment  centers. 
This  effort  ought  to  improve  the  caliber  of  the  Boston   work  force, 
leading  to  expansion  of  private  investment  in  the  city. 

One  type  of  job  program  proposed   in  The  Boston   Plan  that  is 
replicable  elsewhere  is  the  training  of  "advocates"  for  eligible 
recipients  of  pensions,   transfer  payments,   and  unemployment 
insurance  who  do  not  receive  such  benefits.     While  close  to  25 
percent  of  Boston's   households  depend  on   such   payments  for  all   or 
part  of  their  income,   many   potential   receipients  are  not  informed  of 
or  do  not   know  how  to  collect  these  funds.      Since  the  city  does 
not  bear  any  of  the  direct  costs  of  these  programs,   every  dollar  of 
increased   entitlement  income  or   service  provided   returns  to  the 
city's   benefit.      Manpower  programs  using   employees   as  facilitators, 
negotiators,   and  information  deliverers  could  substantially  increase 
access  to  entitlement  systems   and,   therefore,    increase  personal 
income. 

A  major  industrial   park,    the   Boston  Marine   Industrial   Park, 
in  the  Harbor,   will   provide  jobs  for  3,500  unemployed   people  who 
have  marine  repair  skills.      The  Crosstown    Industrial   Park,   on  the 
northern  end  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue,   will   generate  3,000  permanent 
jobs  from  industries  locating  there.     The  former  Readvilte  Railroad 
Yards  in   Hyde  Park  offer  the  third   site  for  development  of  a  new 
industrial   park.      This   site  will   either  be  marketed  through  the 
private  sector,   or  will   used   by  Amtrak  for  a  heavy   railway   repair 
facility,    creating  jobs  for  some  1,000  people. 

Project  activities  for  Blue   Hill   Avenue  and   Hyde  Park  will 
support  some  1,000  temporary  construction  jobs   per  year. 
Modernization   and  construction  of  housing   and   related  facilities  at 
Columbia   Point,    will   provide  over  1,400  temporary  jobs  per  year. 
The  projects   proposed  for  the   Harbor  will   create  the  largest  number 
of  permanent  jobs   in  conjunction  with   state  and   local   investment. 
In  addition  to  the  3,500  jobs  to  be  created  within  the  Boston 
Marine   Industrial   Park,    reconstruction  of  the  fish   pier  will   streng- 
then the  fishing   industry  and  create  1,000  jobs.      The  establish- 
ment of  a   Foreign  Trade  Zone  will   increase  demand  for  the  port 
and  other  transportation  services  while  creating  350  jobs. 
Development  of  the  former  Charlestown   Navy  Yard   will   generate 
1,800  service  sector  and   light  manufacturing  jobs,   and   private 
development  of  waterfront  property  for  housing   and  commercial 
activity  will   support  2,400  jobs. 


The  Appendix  to  the   Executive  Summary  contains  a  descriptive 
and   statistical  overview  of  Boston  today. 


In  addition  to  leveraging   private  sector  jobs,   The   Boston   Plan 
proposes  creation  of  over  200  additional   public  service  jobs  and 
development  of  expanded   youth  employment  programs.      Public 
service  jobs  will   include  energy-related  training  and  work  programs, 
tenant  foot  patrols,   open   space  management  programs,    employment 
training,    and   basic  construction  work.      Youth  employment  programs 
include  housing  rehabilitation  projects,   part-time  youth  work 
programs,    and   development  of  vocational   training   programs   in 
conjunction   with  the  neighbrhood   schools. 

B.  Expansion  of  Tax   Base 

Boston's  property  tax  is  used  to  finance  almost  entirely  the 
local   share  of  city  programs.      However,   over  50  percent  of  the 
taxable  property  in   Boston   is  owned   by  tax-exempt  organizations, 
which   reduces   potential   revenue  for  the  city.      As  a   result  our 
property  tax   rate  --   $252  per  $1,000  assessed  valuation   --is  the 
highest  in  the  nation.      A  combination  of  factors   has  seriously 
drained  the  city's  economic  resources,    including:      inflationary 
increase  of  the  costs  of  public  services   (at  the  rate  of  $40  million 
per  year),   the  expanding   number  of  poor   residents  and  an   increase 
in  the  demand  for  public  services,    and  a  decreasing  tax  base  due 
to  a   shrinking  of  Boston's  middle-income  population.      These  factors 
are  even  more  critical   considering  the  fact  that  Boston   must  raise 
approximately  70  percent  of  its   local   revenues  from  the  property 
tax,   compared  to  an  average  of  40  percent  for  the  nation's  50 
largest  cities. 

The  projects  described   in  The  Boston   Plan,    however,    will 
strengthen   property  values   in  decaying  areas  of  the  city  and   will 
create  additional   sources  of  local   revenue.      The  three  industrial 
parks  described   in  the  previous   section  will   induce  substantial 
private  investment  and  expand  the  city's  tax  base.      When  the 
Boston   Marine   Industrial   Park  is  fully  operational,   for  example,   the 
Economic  Development   Industrial   Commission's   payment  to  the  city 
in   lieu  of  taxes  will   exceed  $1   million.      Similar  payments  by  other 
tax-exempt  organizations  are  part  of  The   Boston   Plan's  efforts  to 
provide  the  total   revenues   needed  to   revitalize  the  city.      In  total, 
an  estimated  that  $10  to  $15  million  of  increased  tax   revenue  could 
result  annually  from  the  implementation  of  The   Boston   Plan. 

C.  Commercial   and   Industrial   Development 

The  two  neighborhood   reinvestment  proposals,    Blue 
Hill   Avenue  and   Hyde   Park  will   benefit  from   strengthening  of 
commercial   areas.      The  Blue  Hill   Avenue  program   recommends 
removing  the  outdated,    usually  empty  and   boarded-up   storefronts 
along  the  Avenue,    and   using  city  and   Federal   funds  to  strengthen 
two  commercial   nodes.      Public  improvements  and   business  develop- 
ment incentives  will   also  help   revitalize  the  major  commercial   area 
in   Hyde  Park.      Plans  include  attraction  of  a  magnet  store  and 
creation  of  a  strong   neighborhood   business  district  program. 
These  programs  will   increase  the  existing  tax  base  as  well   as 
strengthen  the  perception  of  the  neighborhoods  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  viable  local   shopping  amenities. 


Infrastructure  improvements  to  the   Fort  Point  Channel,    de- 
velopment of  a  major  new  commercial   activity  at  the  old   Penn 
Central   Yards,    and   establishment  of  a   Foreign  Trade  Zone  will   also 
provide  a   stimulus  to  commercial   and   industrial   development  in 
the   Harbor  area  of  the  city.      Demolition  of  abandoned   public 
housing   and   construction  of  new  mixed-income  housing   will   convert 
non-taxable  property   into  tax-producing   revenues  and   will   en- 
courage new  middle  and   upper-income   residents  to  the  area. 
Related   private  development  of  two  waterfront  parcels  on  the 
Harbor  occurring  at  a  later  phase,   will  create  hotel  and  market 
housing   as  well   as  mixed-income  housing  and   commercial   space. 

Revitalization  of  commercial  districts  is  another  focus  of  The 
Boston   Plan.      These  programs  will   in-turn   increase  the  overall 
level   of  employment  and   economic  activity   in  the  city.      Commercial 
development  of  the  Harbor  will   build  on   Boston's  attraction   as  a 
tourism  center  and   extension  of  existing   downtown   activities.      The 
reopening  of  the  1,500  square  foot  Bayside  Mall   at  Columbia   Point 
will   create  a   regional   shopping  facility  while  considering   the  needs 
and   purchasing   power  of  the  proposed  mixed-income  community. 

D.       Improved   Housing 

Providing  decent  housing  to   residents  of  public  housing 
facilities  as  well   as  to  occupants  of  private  housing   stock  is  a 
common   need  throughout  the  four  target  areas.      Boston   has  ex- 
perienced greater  housing  deterioration  than   many  other  urban 
centers  to  a   large  degree  because  of  the  age  of  its  housing   stock. 

One  of  the  major  proposals  of  The   Boston   Plan   is  conversion 
of  the  Columbia   Point  Housing   Project--the  largest  public  housing 
project  in   New   England  and   now  over  two-thirds  vacant--to  a  new 
mixed-income  development.      The  1,500  units   proposed  for  mixed- 
income  use  will   be  established  through   modernization,    demolition, 
and   new  construction.      The  city  will   maintain   its  commitment  to  the 
people  presently   living   at  the   Point. 

Two  housing  developments  for  the  elderly  will   add  250  units 
of  new  housing   in   Hyde  Park.      An   elderly  development  and   service 
center  will   provide  170  units,    including   a  congregate  care  facility, 
for  the  Blue   Hill   Avenue  area.      Privately-sponsored   housing  on 
waterfront  property  at  the  Harbor,    built  in   a   later  development 
phase,    will   add   1,500  to  3,000  units  of  mixed-income  housing. 

Concentrated   use  of  existing   city  housing   programs,    in   addi- 
tion to  an  abandoned   housing   rehabilitation   program,    will   strengthen 
the  existing   housing   stock  in   Boston.      Other  components  of  The 
Boston   Plan   which  will   also  improve   residential   quality  include 
energy  conservation   programs,    crime  prevention   strategies,    trans- 
portation and   infrastructure  improvement. 


E.  Reduction   of  Crime 

In  order  for  the  projects   proposed   in   Tiie   Boston   Plan  to  be 
successful,   the  fear  and   incidence  of  crime  must  be  reduced.      The 
demolition   of  vacant  structures  and   construction  of  new  housing 
units  at  Columbia   Point,    for  example,    will   strengthen  the  residents' 
sense  of  security  and  will   remove  obvious  targets  for  vandalism. 
This  improvement  alone  is  not  sufficient.      A   residential   security 
program  will   also  be  established   at  the  housing   projects   in   both 
Columbia   Point  and   Blue   Hill   Avenue.      A  community  anti-crime 
program  will   provide  information  on  crime-prevention  measures, 
promotion  of  security  hardware  improvements,    and   an   elderly 
escort  service. 

The  abandoned   housing   renovation   program,    in   addition,    will 
further  improve  neighborhood   quality  and   security  by   replacing 
vacant  structures  with  desirable  housing  opportunities. 

F.  Improved  Transportation   Services 

Implementation  of  the  projects  described   in  The  Boston   Plan 
depend  on   an   upgrading  of  transportation   services,    such   as   roads, 
bridges,    rapid  transit,   and   bus   lines.      These  services  will   sub- 
stantially  improve  access  to  the  project  areas,   thus   increasing  job, 
housing,    recreation   and  cultural   opportunities. 

Bus  and   rail   improvements  are  necessary  to  link  better  the 
Blue  Hill   Avenue  and   Hyde   Park  neighborhoods  internally  and   will 
provide  faster  connections  with  job  opportunities  downtown  and   in 
other  employment  centers.      A   new  trolley   line  and   interim  bus 
service  is  essential   for  Blue   Hill   Avenue  to  increase  access  to   local 
employment  and  commercial   centers.      Expanded   public  transit 
service  is  especially  vital  for  Columbia   Point  to   reduce  the  sense  of 
isolation  the  residents  of  this  part  of  the  city  feel   toward   the  rest 
of  the  city. 

The   Harbor  proposal,   finally,   contains  two  critical   transporta- 
tion components  for  industrial   use  of  South   Boston.      A   new  Seaport 
Access   Road  and   Northern  Avenue  Bridge  are  the  necessary  infra- 
structure improvements  to  provide  for  efficient  truck  movement 
between  the  industrial   areas  and  the   regional   highway  system. 
The  Seaport  Access   Road  will   both   enhance  the  locational   ad- 
vantages of  South   Boston  for  industry  and   keep  trucks  off  local 
residential   streets.      A   secondary  issue  is  the  development  of  an 
efficient  bus  network  to  bring   local   workers  from  such   areas  as 
Hyde  Park  and   Blue   Hill   Avenue  to  new  job  opportunities   in   South 
Boston. 

G.  Development  of  Energy  Conservation   Capabilities 

The  sky-rocketing   costs  of  energy  and   related   utilities  are  a 
well-known  fact  these  days,    especially  for   Boston   homeowners 
facing   extremely  high   heating   bills.      Utility  costs  for  the  typical 
property  owner,   for  example,    increased  over  70  percent  between 


1973  and  1976.     These  Increased  costs  seem  proportionately  higher 
for  owner  and  tenants  with  the  lowest  incomes.      Basic  conservation 
improvements,    however,    can   substantially   reduce  these  costs  and 
increase  homeowner's  ability  to  maintain  their  property. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,    an   energy  outreach   program  will 
be  established   by  the  City  of  Boston   providing   residents  with   free 
cost/  benefit  analyses  and  technical   assistance  for  energy   improve- 
ments.     Residents  may  use  existing   city  home  improvement  programs 
to  help  fund  the  cost  of  these  energy-saving   recommendations. 

An  energy  conservation  firm  will   also  be  established  through 
community  coordination  and  input.     This  firm  will  coordinate  a 
tool-lending   library  for  energy   repairs  and  for  ordering  materials 
at  discount  prices  for  resale  to  area   residents.      The  firm  may  also 
produce  insulation  for  winterizing   improvements.      Energy  conser- 
vation technicians  will   be  trained  to  work  with  the  firm  and   help 
implement  program  activities. 

H.       Expansion  of  Recreation   and   Education   Facilities 

Expansion  of  recreation   and   education  facilities  will   be  ac- 
complished  by   programs  proposed   in  The  Boston   Plan.      The  hous- 
ing,   commercial,   and   industrial   projects  planned  for  the   Harbor 
area,   for  example,   are  to  be  enhanced   by  new   recreational   facilities. 
Public  waterfront  amenities  will   offer  a  marina,    picnic  areas,    and 
overlook  to  the  harbor,    and  tennis  and   basketball   courts. 

A  new  municipal  facility  and  civic  center  at  Hyde   Park  will 
include  an   amphitheater  in   addition  to  education  opportunities. 
This  center  will   be  used   as  an   outpost  of  community  colleges   and 
will  offer  adult  education  classes.      Function   and   activity   rooms  at 
the  proposed   elderly  centers  for  the  Blue  Hill   Avenue  area  and 
Hyde   Park  also  expand   recreation   and   education  facilities   in  those 
neighborhoods. 

Columbia   Point  promises  an  educational   and  cultural  opportun- 
ity which   is   unique,   due  to  the  proximity  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  new  John   F.    Kennedy   Library.      Special 
education   programs  and  membership  options  may  be  offered  to  area 
residents.      A  conference  center  may  also  be  established  through 
renovation  of  an  existing   building  at  the  Columbia   Point  site. 

I .        Increased   Community  Confidence 

The  signs  of  public  and   private  investment  in  the  target 
areas   in   Boston   should   increase  community  confidence  in  these 
neighborhoods.      The  Boston   Plan  surely  will   not  solve  all   the 
problems  of  the  city,    but  the  discrete  projects  outlined   herein  will 
affect  the  viability  and   liveability  of  these  neighborhoods.      Trans- 
forming the  largely  vacant  public  housing   project  at  Columbia   Point 
into  a  mixed-income  development,   for  example,    will   create  a   new 
neighborhood  taking  advantage  of  the  waterfront  and   having   in- 
creased access  to  the  city. 


The  two  areas   in   Hyde   Park  and   along   Blue   Hill   Avenue,    in 
addition,    will   benefit  from  a  multi-faceted   approach   satisfying 
commercial,    residential,    and   industrial   needs  of  the  communities. 
The  two  neighborhoods  have  two  different  sets  of  needs,    however, 
for  community  confidence.      Blue   Hill   Avenue   requires   substantial 
efforts  to  counteract  its   negative   image  from  the  media,   outsiders, 
and   community   residents  themselves.      Hyde   Park,   on   the  other 
hand,    is  a  strong   community  in  the  need  of  intervention   programs 
mainly  as  a  form  of  preventative  maintenance,    although  the   resi- 
dential,  commercial,    and  employment  programs   proposed  will   cer- 
tainly strengthen  the  area. 

Expanded   use  of  the  Harbor,   finally,    rounds  out  recent 
public  and   private  efforts  for   residential   and  commercial   use  of  the 
waterfront  property.      The  industrial   use  of  this  area,    as  well   as 
the  other  job-related   activities   proposed   in  The   Boston   Plan,    will 
provide  the  necessary  stimulus  to  the  city's  economy  and  com- 
munity well-being. 

Implementation 

A.       Affirmative  Action 

Equal   opportunity  and  affirmative  action   provisions  of  The 
Boston   Plan  will   insure  that  minorities   share  the  benefits  of  the 
proposed  projects,   especially  during  construction.     Through  a 
combination  of  its  current  Affirmative  Action   provisions  and   new 
measures,   the  City  of  Boston  will   take  positive  steps  to  foster  the 
development  of  minority  construction   interests   in  the  areas  of 
contracting,    purchasing,   and   employment.      A   strong  monitoring 
and  enforcement  component  will   play  a  crucial   role  in  the  success- 
ful  implementation  of  this  Affirmative  Action   Plan. 

To  this  end,    compliance  monitors  will   be  hired   with  overhead 
money  from  grant  projects.      These  monitors  will   work  within  each 
department  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  development  and   con- 
struction work  and   will   report  to  the  department  head   who  will   be 
ultimately   responsible  for  compliance  of  work  carried  on   under  that 
particular  department.      The  network  of  monitors  will   be  tied  to  a 
central  office  of  human   rights  where  support,   training  and   updating 
in   laws  and   requirements  will   be  ongoing.      Chief  among  the  monitors' 
duties  will   be  inspection  of  both  the  contractors'  office  files  and 
construction   projects  to  determine  compliance  with   laws  and   policies 
on   minority  contracting,    purchasing,   and   hiring.      The  monitor  will 
also  assume   responsibility  for  oral   and  written  compliance  reports. 

Projects   prepared   under  The   Boston   Plan  will   utilize  minority 
general   contracting   and   subcontracting  firms  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.      Existing   city   policy  provides  very  specific  guidelines  for 
this  utilization.      According  to   Executive  Order,    in   areas  of  high 
minority  concentration,    such   as   Blue  Hill   Avenue  and   Columbia 
Point,    a  general   contractor  must  "execute  with   qualified  minority 
contractor.,    not  less  than  fifty  percent  (50%)  of  the  subcontracts 
which   are  made  under  this  contract,   to  comprise  no  less  than 


thirty  percent  (30%)  of  the  total   subcontract  price."     Contractors 
who  work  in   areas  with   a   low  concentration  of  minority  groups 
members,    in  addition,    must  "contact  qualified   minority  contractors 
in  any  negotiations  for  subcontractor." 

A  ten  percent  goal  for  the  utilization  of  minority  firms  in  the 
non-impacted   areas  will   be  applied   city-wide.      Minority  concerns 
would  then   be  involved   in  ten  to  thirty  percent  of  all   construction 
resulting  from  The  Boston   Plan. 

B.       Evaluation 

The  Boston   Plan  will   be  evaluated   in   relation   to  a   series  of 
desired  outcomes.      These  outcomes,   or  goals,    represent  factors 
necessary  to  preserve  and   enhance  the  city's  structure  and 
citizenry.      Broadly  stated,    each   project  in  The   Boston   Plan   will   be 
measured   in  terms  of  its  effectiveness   in   reducing   the  net  job 
deficit,    increasing  access  to  income  supports  and   social   services 
for  eligible   recipients,    expanding  the  tax   base  of  the  city,   and 
maintaining   the  capacity  of  the  municipal   government  to  provide 
basic  services  at  an   effective  level. 

This  measurement  will   provide  both   a  clear   sense  of  priorities 
to  the  local  operating   departments  and   a  framework  for   requests 
by  the  City  of  Boston  for   Federal   assistance.      The  goals  of  the 
various  strategies  will   be:      (i)  to  produce  a   return  or  investment 
of  public  funds  in  the  economy  of  the  city,    (ii)  to   reverse  the 
investment  drain  experienced   in   Boston   by   recapturing  the  city's 
economic  advantages,   and   (iii)  to  encourage  continued   reinvestment 
of  profits  made  in  the  city  in  opportunities  to  provide  jobs,   and 
income  and   reduction   in  the  cost  of  living  for   Boston   residents. 

In  order  to  provide  a  framework  for  this  evaluation,   the 
concept  of  a  "public  balance  sheet"   will   be  used.      Though  far  more 
complicated  and   less   precise  than  a  corporate  balance  sheet,    this 
framework  will   provide  the  city  with  the  capacity  to  calculate  the 
impacts  of  the  various   projects  within  The   Boston   Plan. 

The  City  of  Boston   has   identified   six  categories  of  results 
desired  from  projects   proposed   in   The  Boston   Plan: 

1.  The  net  disposable  incomes  of  Boston   residents  should 
increase  through  creation   and   capture  of  new  jobs  and  through 
increasing  the  amount  of  state  and   Federal  entitlements. 

2.  The  amount  of  money  necessary  to  maintain   a  decent 
standard  of  living   in   Boston   should   be  reduced. 

3.  Private  sector  investment  in   Boston   should   be  increased 
and   more  efficient  targeted. 

4.  The  local   tax   base  and  the  revenue  it  yields  should   be 
expanded  while  holding  tax   rate  increases  at  or  below  the 
inflation   rate. 
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5.  The  population  and   residential   property  market  values 
must  be  stabilized. 

6.  Several   neighborhoods  within  the  city  should  be  revital- 
ized  recognizing  a  growth  in  population  and  an  increase  in 
mortgage  lending. 

The  prosperity  in  the  City  of  Boston  will  follow  these  results 
because  they  provide  for  a  strong  private  economic  sector,   invest- 
ment in  our  neighborhoods,    a   public  treasury  capable  of  sustaining 
educational  and  social  quality,   and  a  population  productively  at 
work.      These  goals  form  the  basis  for  projects  within  The   Boston 
Plan's  four  target  areas  and  also  represent  an  overall  development 
strategy  for  the  city.     The  following  table  lists  32  specific  indi- 
cators we  will   use  to  measure  our  progress  in  achieving  these 
goals. 
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Evaluation    Indicators   For  The   Boston   Plan 


1.  An  increase  in  the  median  household  income  of  present  Boston 
residents. 

2.  An   increase  in  the  median   household   income  of  residents   in  the 
Metropolitan  area. 

3.  The  rate  of  deviation  of  median   incomes  of  residents  of  Boston, 
and   Boston   neighborhoods,   from  those  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 

4.  A  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  the  workforce  dependent  on   public 
assistance  or  permanent  subsidized  jobs  in  the  public  sector. 

5.  A  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  personal   income  required  to  meet 
local  tax  burdens. 

6.  Reduced  costs  of  basic  goods  and  services  such  as  housing,   food, 
clothing   and  transportation. 

7.  Ability-to-pay  calculations  from   net  disposable  income. 

8.  Increased  municipal   output  measured   against  constant  cost  levels. 

9.  A  decrease  in  the  gap  between  the  median  income  of  Bostonians 
and  the  BLS  minimum. 

10.  The  relative  share  of  municipal  costs  born  solely  by  the  property 
tax. 

11.  An   increase  in  the  value  of  private  investment,    and  the  extent  to 
which   new,    relatively   labor-intensive  investments  are  made. 

12.  Increased  commercial   sector  activity,    with   particular  attention   to 
neighborhood   strips. 

13.  An   increase  in   private  dollars  slated  for  new  housing   construction 
and   rehabilitation  mortgages. 

14.  A   re-allocation  of  industrial,   commercial   and   institutional   development 
dollars  towards  job-producing   programs,   as  opposed  to  expenditures 
solely  for  plant  and   equipment. 

15.  A  decrease  in  the  share  of  the  municipal   tax  burden   born   by  the 
residential   sector. 

16.  An   increased   share  of  the  jobs  in  the  Metropolitan  area  held   by 
Bostonians. 

17.  A  decrease  in  the  tax  burden  taken   as  a  percentage  of  the  local 
tax   base. 
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18.  A   reduction   in   per  capita  debt. 

19.  An   increase  in   the  tax   base  as  measured   against  other  cities   in  the 
Northeast  region   and   as  a   share  of  the  [Metropolitan   area. 

20.  An  increase  in  the  city's  capacity  to  deliver  demanded  human 
services  while  maintaining  tax   rate  stability. 

21.  An   increase  in  the  city's   return  on   investment  measured   in  terms 
of  income  and  employment. 

22.  Increased   productivity  from  the  existing   service  sector. 

23.  Increase  homeownership  among  existing   residents. 

24.  Net  increases   in  the  housing   stock  due  to  currently  vacant 
properties   being   returned  to  the  market. 

25.  Decreased  tax  delinquencies  and  foreclosures. 

26.  Net  increases  In  the  volume  of  sales  in  the  neighborhood  commer- 
cial  sector. 

27.  Overall   population   stability  attributable  to  decreased  movement  to 
suburbia. 

28.  Increased  median   household   incomes. 

29.  A   net  increase  in  the  value  of  real   property,    resulting   in  tax 
payments  to  the  city. 

30.  Net  population   increase  and  a   reversal   of  the  city/suburb  migration 
pattern. 

31.  The  rate  of  return  on   investment  to  neighborhood   commercial 
properties  and  facilities. 

32.  Net  additions  to  the  housing   stock  available  at  all   income  levels. 
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I.         OVERVIEW 

This   proposal   represents  the  first  phase  of  a  plan  to  revitalize 
Blue  Hill   Avenue  and   its  abutting  commercial  and   residential   areas.      It 
is  a  plan   requiring  the  commitment  of  federal,    state,   and   local   resources 
in  an  action-oriented   redevelopment  scheme  designed  to  produce  tangible 
results  within  the  next  two  years.      What  differentiates  this  proposal 
from  past  efforts   is   its  comprehensiveness,    level  of  community  involve- 
ment,   and,    most  importantly,    presence  of  firm   private  industry  commit- 
ments.     This   strategy  for  Blue  Hill   Avenue  will   increase  job  opportun- 
ities and   improve  the  economic  environment  for  the  community  through 
the  influx  of  private  investment. 

While  this   strategy  attempts  to  tackle  many  problems  of  Blue  Hill 
Avenue,    we  must  be  aware  of  not  unduly   raising  the  expectations  of 
area   residents.      Blue  Hill   Avenue  is  today  probably  the  most  striking 
physical   personification  of  the  many  economic  ills  besetting   Boston's   low 
to  moderate-income  population;    it  is  a  four-mile  stretch  of  roadway 
characterized   by  boarded   storefronts,   abandoned  multi-family  housing, 
and  all-too-visible  expanses  of  vacant  land. 

Although  the  problems  currently  affecting  the  area  are  substantial, 
there  are  clear  indications  that  Blue  Hill   Avenue  may  very  well   be  at  a 
turning   point.      Through   selective  public  and   private  investment, 
Mattapan  Square,   on  the  southern  end  of  the  Avenue,    has  again   become 
a   prosperous  commercial   district.      Further  north  along  the  Avenue,   on 
Wellington   Hill,   the  housing   stock  is  being   successfully  upgraded.      At 
Franklin   Field  and   Franklin   Park  recreational  facilities  are  being   im- 
proved and   promoted  as  metropolitan   resources.      In  the  Grove  Hall 
business  district  mixed-use  buildings  are  to  be  rehabilitated  with  the 
help  of  a   local   development  group. 

A.       Selection  of  Target  Area 

Yet  these  isolated   improvements  are  only  limited  measures. 
While  they  provide  evidence  of  what  can   be  accomplished,   the 
continuing  condition  of  the  Avenue  documents  that  these  efforts  by 
themselves  will   not  resolve  the  economic,    social,    and   physical 
problems  that  plague  the  area.      Only  by  concentrating  on  one 
section  of  the  Avenue  initially,   and  developing  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  coordinates  the  many  interrelated   public  and   private 
activities  can  the  Avenue  be  rejuvenated. 

The  following   plan   is   primarily  concerned  with  that  section  of 
Blue   Hill   Avenue  from  Grove   Hall   north  to  the  proposed  crosstown 
industrial   parcel.      This  portion  of  the  Avenue  has  been  selected  as 
the  first  phase  of  the   Blue  Hill   Avenue  redevelopment  because  of 
its  microcosmic  similarity  to  the  rest  of  the  Avenue,   the  likelihood 
of  firm   private  commitments  for  industrial   development  in  the  area 
within  our  self-imposed  two  to  three-year  timeframe,    and  the 
existence  of  some  inherent  strengths  in  the  residential   and  com- 
mercial  districts  that  would   bolster  further  private  investment. 
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A   similar  revitalization   plan  will   be  developed  for  the  Mattapan 
and   Franklin   Field   sections  of  the  Avenue.      Map  1   delineates  the 
Phase   I   and    II    project  areas.      Map  2  displays  the  proposed   Blue 
Hill   Avenue  rehabilitation   area. 

B .       Summary  of  Program  Components 

The  Blue  Hill   Avenue  proposal   includes  five  major  components: 

1.  Industrial   development  in   parcels  adjacent  to  the  soon-to- 
be  constructed   Crosstown  arterial   street.      Development  activities 
will   provide  increased  job  opportunities  for   local   residents  and 
create  an   improved   standard  of  living  for  what  is  now  an 
economically  depressed  area. 

2.  Strengthening  of  the  Grove  Hall   and,   to  a   lesser  extent, 
Dudley  Station  commercial   nodes. 

3.  Upgrading  of  the   residential   neighborhoods  abutting   Blue 
Hill   Avenue  through   programs  that  would   rehabilitate  occupied 
housing,    restore  abandoned   properties,    reuse  vacant  lots, 
reduce  crime,    and   highlight  several   energy-related  concerns. 

4.  Restoration  of  the  Orchard   Park   Housing   Project  through 
a  number  of  quite  realizable  new  programs  and   policies. 

5.  Improvement  in  the  transportation   linkages  within  the 
area  that  will   provide  better  access  to  the  commercial   districts 
and  to  the  improved  job   locations. 

What  separates  this  proposal  from  most  other  proposals  deal- 
ing with  economically  distraught  areas  is  that  this  plan   is  fully 
integrated,    realistic,   doable  within  a   relatively  short  time  span, 
and   based  almost  totally  upon   identified  funding   sources. 
Furthermore,   the  proposal  offers  some  imaginative  approaches  to 
common   urban  concerns,   approaches  that  might  very  well   be  repli- 
cable  in  other  cities.      For  example,   we  are  proposing: 

1 .  A   rehabilitation   program  for  abandoned   buildings  that 
could   potentially   restore  an   unprecedented   number  of  dilap- 
idated  properties   in  a  one  to  two-year  timeframe,   while  at  the 
same  time  providing  jobs  and  on-the-job  training  for  unem- 
ployed  local   youths. 

2.  Development  of  a  joint  elderly  development  and   service 
center  that  would   include  congregate  facilities  for  the  elderly 
requiring   periodic  care,    and  apartment-type  housing  for  those 
elderly  more  self-reliant.      The  project  would  minimize  operat- 
ing costs  by  including   a  solar  energy  demonstration   unit,   and 
joint  center/housing  custodial   care. 
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3.  Rejuvenantion  of  the  Grove  Hall   commercial   district  to 
include  encouragement  of  storeowner  self-help,   Small   Business 
Administration   (SBA)   loans,   exterior  cosmetic   improvements  to 
storefronts,    and   revolving   loans  to  improve  inventory  and 
cash  flow  problems. 

4.  Creation  of  an   "energy  Community   Development 
Corporation"   (CDC)  that  would   provide  a   relatively  inexpen- 
sive  labor  force   (manpower-trained   energy  conservation 
technicians)  to  perform  weatherizing   improvements,   and  the 
production  capacity  for  cellulose  insulation   -   a  growing  and 
relatively  inexpensive  method  of  retrofitting  older  homes. 

5.  An  Orchard   Park  Housing   Project  vacant  unit 
rehabilitation   project  that  would   include  substantial   economies 
through   creative  use  of  manpower  programs.      Union   laborers 
presently  unemployed  would   be  funded   by  Title  VI 
Comprehensive   Employment  Training  Act  (CETA)  funds,    and 
local   youths,   many  from  the  project,    would   be  hired  as 
trainees  from  Title   III   of  CETA. 

C.       Blue   Hill   Avenue  Commission 

Without  negating  the  importance  of  the  many  physical,    social 
and  economic  improvements   proposed  for  the  Blue  Hill   Avenue 
corridor,   the  plan's   success  will   ultimately  hinge  on  our  ability  to 
solicit  the  active  support  and   participation  of  community  residents. 
Every  effort  will   be  made  to  encourage  individual   involvement  - 
both   in  the  planning   process  and   in  the  day  to  day  implementation 
of  the  program. 

A   Blue   Hill   Avenue  Commission,   comprised  of  spokespersons 
representing   public,    private  and  especially,    community  interests 
along  the  entire   length  of  the  Avenue  has  already  been  formed  to 
work  with  the  City   in  further  developing  this  proposal.      The 
Commission,   to  be  comprised  of  35  members,    will   also  work  with 
the  City  on   development  of  the   Phase   II    proposal  for  the  Mattapan 
Franklin   Field   sections  of  the  Avenue. 

A   list  of  the  Commission  members   is  attached  as  Appendix   II. 
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II.       DESCRIPTION   OF   THE   AREA 

A.  Area   Location 

The  proposed   Blue  Hill   Avenue   revitalization  area  is  the 
section  of  Roxbury  located  along   Blue  Hill   Avenue  from  the  pro- 
posed  Crosstown  arterial   street  to  the  Grove  Hall   Business  District. 

The  area   is  bounded  on  the  north   by  the  proposed   Crosstown 
arterial   street,   on  the  east  by   Blue  Hill   Avenue,   on  the  south   by 
Grove  Hall,   and  on  the  west  by  Warren  Street.      The  South   End, 
Campus   High,   and  Washington   Park  Urban   Renewal   Areas  bound 
the  proposed   revitalization  area  on  the  north  and  west,   and  the 
Brunswick-King   Urban   Renewal   and   Columbia-Savin   Hill 
Neighborhood   Housing  Services  areas  are  located  to  the  east  of  the 
area. 

B.  Population   Characteristics 

In   1970  11,200  persons   lived   in  the  proposed   rehabilitation 
area.      Of  these  70%  were  Black,   6%  were  of  Spanish  decent,   and 
24%  were  White.      Today  the  area's   population   is  about  80%  Black 
and   12%  Spanish-speaking,   with  the  remainder  being  White.      Since 
1960,   the  total   population   has  been  declining  as  a   result  of  housing 
disinvestment  and   subsequent  abandonment  throughout  the  area. 

Approximately  39%  of  the  area's  population   is  under  18  years 
old,   a  much   higher  percentage  than  the  city-wide  youth   population 
figure  of  28%.      Elderly  comprise  approximately  12%  of  the  popula- 
tion  in  the  area.      The  mean  family  size  is  3.9  persons  with  ap- 
proximately 35%  of  all   households  being  female-headed. 

In   1970,   the  area-wide  median  family  income  was  $5,800,    well 
below  the  city-wide  median  of  $9,100.      Median   incomes  in  the  area 
are  now  approximately  $7,500  per  family,    still   significantly   lower 
than  the  city-wide  median  of  $11,500.      In   1970  8.9%  of  the  area's 
labor  force  was  unemployed  and  25%  of  its   population  was  consider- 
ed to  be  below  the  poverty  level.      Today  approximately  18%  of  the 
labor  force  is  unemployed  compared  to  the  city-wide  rate  of  11%. 
In  addition,   over  50%  of  all   households  are  receiving  some  form  of 
public  assistance. 

A   large  concentration  of  poor  families  exist  in  the  774-unit 
Orchard   Park   Public   Housing   Project  where  85%  of  all   households 
are  single-parent  families,   85%  of  all   families  have  no  employed 
family  member,   and  60%  of  all  families  are  receiving  A.F.D.C.      20% 
of  the  households  move  out  of  the  Orchard   Park  development 
annually,   and  the  crime  rate  is  the  second   highest  in  the  city. 

C.  Housing  Market  Conditions 

Except  for  the  774-unit  public  housing  project,  most  of  the 
area's  3,800  units  are  located  in  two  or  three-family  wood  frame 
structures  that  are  predominantly  owner-occupied   (76%).      Over  70% 
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of  these  owners  either  purchased  the  homes  from  their  savings  or 
have  paid  off  their  first  mortgages,    which   provides  them  with 
major  motivation  to  preserve  the  neighborhood.      In   1970,   the 
median  market  value  of  residential   properties   in  the  area  was 
$8,800,    substantially   lower  than  the  city-wide  median  value  of 
$19,600.      Although   properties   are  now  worth  $10,000  to  $14,000 
per  structure,   area  property  values  are  significantly  lower  than 
city-wide  values. 

A   1976  survey  indicated  that  37%  of  the  properties  within  the 
Sav-Mor  area  were  in   need  of  minor   repairs,   28%  in   need  of  major 
repairs,   and   11%  had  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  they  were 
beyond   repair.      The  absentee-owned   properties  were  in   signifi- 
cantly poorer  condition  than  the  owner-occupied   properties,   with 
almost  21%  of  the  absentee-owned   properties  having  deteriorated  to 
a  point  where  it  was  judged  that  they  had  to  be  demolished.      Many 
of  the  long-time  homeowners  are  beginning  to  discard   plans  for 
undertaking  major  home  repairs,    due  to  the  trends  towards  disin- 
vestment and  abandonment  in  the  area. 

Wide-spread  disinvestment  since  the  mid   1960's  has   left  360 
vacant  lots  and   117  vacant  buildings,    representing  9%  of  all   struc- 
tures.     Most  of  the  vacant  lots  are  privately-owned   (70%)  or  owned 
by  the  City  through  the  tax  foreclosure  process   (30%).      These 
littered   lots  are  havens  for  rodents  that  often   lead  to  further 
neighborhood  disinvestment.      The  City  owns   17  vacant  and  36 
partially-occupied   buildings,    which  are  often   in  a  state  of  dis- 
repair;   100  other  properties  are  owned   by  the  U.S.    Department  of 
Housing  and   Urban   Development  (HUD)  or  are  privately-owned. 
The  existence  of  these  problem  buildings   represents  a  major 
security,    fire,   and   safety  hazard  to  the  abutting   properties. 

The  Housing    improvement  Program   (HIP),   the  City's  major 
rehabilitation   program,    has  not  figured   prominently  in  this  area 
despite  the  availability  of  40%  rebates.      Although   19%  of  all   eligible 
homeowners  have  applied  for  the  program,   over  42%  of  them  have 
been   unable  to  complete  the  work  due  to  financing  or  other 
problems. 

D.       Commercial   and    Industrial   Activities 

Retail   centers  are  located   primarily  at  Dudley  Station  and 
Grove  Hall,   with   smaller  stores  scattered  along  Warren  Street,    Blue 
Hill   Avenue,   and   Dudley  Street.      The  small,   obsolete  streetcar- 
oriented   stores  along   Dudley  Street  and   Blue  Hill   Avenue  are 
unable  to  compete  with   newer  auto-oriented   shopping  facilities 
recently  constructed  along  major  streets   in   Roxbury  and 
Dorchester.      Over  60%  of  the  stores  along  these  streets  have  been 
demolished,    leaving  major  vacant  and   littered   parcels.      Abandon- 
ment,  commercial   disinvestment,    and  ensuing   problems  along  these 
major  streets  have  been  major  causes  of  residential   disinvestment. 
Larger  commercial   nodes  at   Dudley  Terminal   and   Grove   Hall    have 
been  more  successful   in  competing  with  the  newer  shopping  centers 
due  to  the  existence  of  better  parking,   a   larger  variety  of  stores, 
and  accessibility  by  public  transportation. 
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Many  small,    industrial   uses  are  scattered  throughout  the 
northern   portion  of  the  proposed   rehabilitation  area.      On  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  in   Roxbury  are  major  meat  processors  such  as 
Nepco  (360  employees)  and   Colonial   Provision  Meats   (650  em- 
ployees),   Mr.    Boston   Distiller,    Inc.    (550  employees),   and  the 
Massachusetts  Wholesale   Food  Terminal   at  the  New  Market  Square. 
Stride   Rite  Shoe  Corporation   (3400  employees)   is   located  on 
Harrison   Avenue.      Smaller  industrial   and  distribution  firms  are 
scattered  throughout  northern   sections  of  the  area  within  a  few 
blocks  of  the  proposed   Crosstown   industrial   park.      With  the  con- 
struction of  the  Crosstown  arterial   street,    several   major  industrial 
firms  have  expressed   interest  in   locating  within  the  area  in  order 
to  capitalize  on   its   proximity  to  expressways  and  a   large,    unem- 
ployed  labor  force. 

E.       Transportation 

The  Blue  Hill   Avenue  corridor,   once  a  major  component  of  the 
"street  car  suburbs"  of  Dorchester  and  Mattapan,    presently  contains 
little  quality  transportation  service  for  residential   and   business 
use.      The  corridor  lies  between  the  Massachusetts   Bay  Transit 
Authority   (MBTA)   "Red   Line"   to  the  east  and   "Orange   Line"  to  the 
west.      Between  these  rapid  transit  lines,    bus   service  is  provided 
on   Blue  Hill   Avenue  and  Warren   Avenue  in  a  north-south   direction 
and   is  provided  on  the  major  east-west  arterials  in  the  corridor  - 
Morton  Street,   Talbot  Avenue,   Washington  Street,   Seaver  Street, 
Geneva  Avenue  and   Dudley  Street  (see  Map  g,    page /^*'). // 

Within  approximately  five  years  the  "Orange   Line",   which 
currently  travels  along  Washington  Street  to  the  west  of  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  and   passes  through   Dudley  station  to  the  north  on   its  way 
downtown  and   beyond,    will   be  moved  further  to  the  west.      This 
change  in  alignment  will   further  remove  transit  service  from  the 
Blue  Hill   Avenue  corridor,    and  accordingly  the  MBTA  has  com- 
missioned a  feasibility  study  for  replacement  service  on  three  major 
rights-of-way:      Blue   Hill   Avenue,    Blue   Hill   Avenue/Warren   Street, 
and  the  Midlands   Division   rail   right-of-way.      All   modes  of  transit 
are  being  considered  for  these  routes   including  bus  service, 
surface  trolleys,   and   rapid  transit.      The  decisions   based   upon  the 
feasibility  study  could   result  in   up  to  $200  million   in  additional 
transit  facilities  in  the  area. 

A  major  project  at  the  northern  end  of  the  corridor  that  will 
be  under  construction   next  year  is  the  Crosstown  arterial   street, 
connecting  the  southeast  expressway  to  Columbus  and  Tremont 
Streets  to  the  west  of  the  corridor. 

Presently   Blue  Hill   Avenue  south  of  Grove  Hall   has  excess 
off-peak  capacity  because  of  the  removal   of  the  trolley  line  many 
years  ago.      It  is  a  major  auto  commuter  route  during  peak  rush- 
hour  periods  and  acts  as  a  distributor  to  the  various  neighbor- 
hoods and  commercial   centers  along   its   route.      North  of  Grove  Hall 
Blue   Hill   Avenue  is  essentially  a  through-traffic   route  due  to  the 
deterioration  of  commercial   and   residential    land   uses   in  this  section. 
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Its  heavy  use  by  commuters  has  caused  major  physical  breakdown 
of  the  roadway  and  commensurate  loss  of  pedestrian  amenities  and 
sidewalks. 

The  combined   rights-of-way  provided   by  Blue  Hill   Avenue  and 
Warren  Street  thus  are  at  a  stage  where  they  can   be  developed  to 
provide  improved  transportation   service  to  the  various  possible 
development  nodes  along  their  north-south   route. 

F.  Active  Area  Organizations  and    Institutions 

Twenty  organizations  and   institutions  provide  multiple  services 
to  the  target  area,   most  offering  programs  to  assist  the  predomin- 
antly  low-income  population,   especially  the  youth. 

Organizations  servicing  the  area  include:      Roxbury  Multi- 
Service Center,   Alianza   Hispana,    Cape  Verdean   House,    Freedom 
House,   Women's   Improvement  League,    Councel  of  Elders,    Elma 
Lewis  School    Fine  Arts,    Roxbury  Community   Development 
Corporation,    and   Greater   Roxbury   Development  Corporation.      A 
list  of  the  agencies  serving  the  area  is   included   in   Appendix  A. 

G.  Recent  Public   Investments 

Since  1965  $80  million   in   public  improvements  were  made  in 
the  Washington   Park  Urban   Renewal   Area,    immediately  to  the  west 
of  the   Blue   Hill    rehabilitation   area.      Fewer   improvements   have  been 
made  in  the  rehabilitation  area  and  the  neighborhoods  to  the  east. 
The  city  spent  $8,998,000  in  capital  funds  within  the  area  since 
1970,   constructing  and   renovating  community  facilities,    parks,   and 
streets.      Most  of  the  funds,   $7,471,000,   were  spent  on   public 
facilities  in  the  Dudley  Station  and  Grove   Hall   areas.      The  remain- 
der was  spent  on  five  parks   ($1,023,000)  and   street  improvements 
($504,000). 

H.       Changing  Character  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue 

A  brief  history  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue  suggests  the  significance 
of  this  area  and  the  changes  the  neighborhood   has  witnessed. 

The  introduction  of  earlier  forms  of  public  transportation, 
such  as  horsecar  service  (1854)   and  electric  streetcar  service 
(1889),    brought  Roxbury  residents  within  easy  commuting  distance 
of  downtown   Boston.      As  a   result,    increasing   numbers  of  working- 
class  families   built  less  expensive  triple-deckers  and  townhouses  on 
vacant  land   between  older  single-family  homes.      By  1914,    little 
open   space  remained  for  additional   construction,   and  those  who 
could  afford   new  housing  moved  to  Mattapan  and  Milton. 

Thus,    the   Roxbury  area  became  a  way-station   in  the  move- 
ment of  low-income  groups  up  the  economic  stepladder.      The   Irish 
were   replaced   by  the  Canadians  and   Jews,    and  they  in  turn  were 
replaced  by   Blacks  and  the  Spanish-speaking.      The  removal  of 
railroad  commuter  and   streetcar  service  from  the  area  after  World 
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War   II   and  the  availability  of  Federal   Housing  Authority   (FHA) 
financing  for  new  suburban   hemes  further  accelerated  the  flight  of 
middle-income  families  from   Roxbury. 

Ethnic  and   racial  transition  along  the  Mattapan  and   Franklin 
Field   sections  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue  was  gradual   until  the  late  1960's, 
when  the  Boston   Banks   Urban    Renewal   Group   (B-BURG)   program 
was  initiated   in  an  effort  to  provide  private  capital   and  expertise, 
government  coordination  and   planning,   and   self-directed  economic 
development  by  the  poor. 

The  B-BURG  program  accelerated  the  out-migration  of  a  large 
segment  of  the  remaining  middle  class    Irish  and   Jewish   residents. 
The  availability  of  low  down-payment  mortgages  to  Black  families 
moving   into  the  area  was  abused   by  unscrupulous   real   estate 
brokers  who  engaged   in  extensive  blockbusting.      New   Black 
homeowners,   often   inexperienced  and   unaware  of  the  responsi- 
bilities  involved   in   home-ownership,    purchased   homes  for  ex- 
orbitant amounts  and  failed  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  monthly 
payments  on  their  disposable  income. 

The  principal   impact  of  the  B-BURG   program,   therefore,   was 
an  accelerated   racial  transition   based  on  economic  and   racial   fears. 
This   racial   change  created  a  vacuum,    as  white  families,    principally 
Jewish,   moved  to  other  neighborhoods  taking  their  social,   educa- 
tional,  and  cultural   institutions  with  them. 
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III.     BLUE    HILL   AVENUE    PROPOSAL 

As  stated  earlier,   the  very   nature  and  extent  of  the  problems 
besetting   Blue  Hill   Avenue   require  an   ambitious  and  comprehensive 
programming  approach.      But  the  unifying  objective  of  this   plan,   that 
underscores  all  of  the  physical   and   social   projects,    is  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  economic  revitalization   in  the  area  centered   upon  major 
private  industrial   development,    access  to  more  and   better  jobs  for  low 
income   residents  and   the  eventual    increase   in   spendable  income  for  all 
area   residents. 

This  plan  for  the   Roxbury  portion  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue  consists  of 
the  following  components: 

1.  Industrial   Development 

2.  Commercial   Nodes 

3.  Residential   Preservation 

4.  Public   Housing   Project 

5.  Transportation 

It  should   be  noted  that  this  draft  proposal   is  only  a  collection  of 
ideas   -   some  new,    some  old   -  that  if  implemented   in  concert  could 
revitalize  the  areas  abutting  the  Avenue  in   Roxbury.      Addition   recom- 
mendation from  the  Blue  Hill   Avenue  Commission  and   interested   public 
and   private  agencies  will   undoubtedly  be  included   in  the  final   plan. 
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1 .        Industi-ia'    Development 

a.  Rationale:      Leveraging  Private  Investment 

Tne   r«we>    zo  an^    effort  at  neignoornooo   revitalization  is  an 
increase  in  existing   levels  of  income  within  the  area.     This  ob- 
jective can  be  achieved  in  part  by  effecting  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  residential  community  and  the  commercial  and  se'-\  'ce 
activities  in   immediate  geographic  proximity.     With  this  close- 
relationship  the  circulation  of  the  limited  income  within  the  neigh- 
borhood will   increase,   as  will  the  capacity  of  the  neighborhood  tc 
supfxjrt  and  attract  job-producing  industry. 

As  the  industrial   oase  c"  ~cst  ^rban   neighborhoods  has 
suffered  continous  decline  ox-e-  tne  last  30  years.,   the  first  step  in 
any  strategy  to  promote  urban  industrial  development  must  be  to 
stop  further  economic  erosion  and   preserve  ex"5t"-r   "cbs.      A 
public  commitment  must  be  made  to  support  ex  s:  "c    ::„5>'e5ses  in 
the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  area  and  encourage  private  investment  in 
additional   plant  and  equipment.      The  City  must  also  identify  the 
locationai   advantages  of  the  area  and  determine  how  these  might  be 
capitalized  on  to  attract  new  industry. 

b.  Crosstown    Industrial  Site 

For  sevei-ai   sea'-s   Scston   has   recognized  the  industrial   poten- 
tial of  an  area   locatea  j\jst  west  of  the  Southeast  Expressway  and 
north  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue.      Already  the  home  of  several  major 

employers,    this   s'-ea   cc-'d   be  expanded  tc   become  a  major  in- 
dustrial  comp'ex. 

The  site,   w^ich   borders  the   Roxbury   and  South   End  com- 
munities,   is   locatea   at  tne  intersection  of  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  the  Southeast   Expressway    ramp   (see  Map  4,    page/C).      It  is 
bounded  on  the  north   by  Albany  Street  and  on  the  south   by   the 
proposed   Crosstown  arterial   street.      This   location   provides  im- 
mediate access  to  the  regional   and  interstate  expressway    systems 
and  to  rail,   air  and   sea  transportation   networks.      The  airport, 
harbor,    and  downtown   business  districts  are  within  15  minutes  by 
truck. 

The  Community  Development  Corporation  of  Boston,    Inc. 
(CDC)  and  the   Economic  Development  and   Industrial   Corporation  of 
Boston   (EDIC),    recognizing  the  locationai   advantages  of  this  area, 
are  co-developing  a  40-acre  Crosstown   industrial   park  (CTIP)  on 
the  site.      The  CDC's  goals  in  developing  the  CTIP  are:      (1)  to 
revitalize  the  vacant  and  blighted   land  within  the  communities  for 
economic  development;    (2)  to  retain  and  attract  light-manufacturing 
employers;   and   (3)  to  create  permanent  jobs  for  local   residents. 

The   Economic  Development  Plan   vEDP)  for  the  industrial  park 
has   received  broad-based  support.      It  was  approved  by    Boston's 
Overall    Economic  Development  Planning   Council   and  the  Board  of 
EDIC.      At  a  public  hearing  held   in   December,    1976,    public 
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agencies  and   private  citizens  expressed  enormous  support  for  the 
development  plan.      In  May,    1977,   the  Boston   City  Council   unan- 
imously approved  the   EDP  and  authorized  the  expenditure  of  city 
funds  for   land   acquisition   and   public  site  improvements. 

The  CDC-EDIC   development  of  Parcels   1,   2,    4,    and  5  within 
the  CTIP  will   proceed   immediately  and  concurrently  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  abutting   Crosstown  arterial   street  (see  Map  4, 
page        ).      The  arterial   street,    a  $10  million    Federal    Highway 
Administration   and   Massachusetts   Department  of  Public  Works 
(MDPW)   project  scheduled  for  completion   in   late  1978,    will   provide 
efficient  crosstown  vehicular  traffic  to  the   interstate  expressway 
system. 

The  annual   economic  impact  of  parcel   development  will   be: 

-  $2  million  to  $3  million  of  facility  construction 

-  One  job  annually  per  $40,000  of  construction  costs 

-  One  permanent  employee  per  500  to  1,000  square  feet  of 
facility 

-  $0.70  per  square  feet  of  facility  space  per  year  in 
property  tax   revenues. 

The  arterial   street  and  the  public  improvements  for  the  parcels 
will   complete  the  site's  accessibility  and   preparation  for  immediate 
development.      The  land  acquisition  for  the  parcels  is  in  final 
negotiation.      Several   companies   have  expressed   serious  interest  in 
locating  facilities  in  the  CTIP. 

Parcels  1   and  4 

Parcels   1   and  4  total   approximately  five  acres. 

The  CDC   is  negotiating  with  a  major  corporation  to  locate  a  new 
facility  on  these  parcels.      The  corporation   is  interested   in  establishing 
an   initial   58,000  square  foot  light-manufacturing  facility  on   Parcel   1 
within  this  year;    upon  completion  of  the  arterial   street,   the  corporation 
plans  to  construct  on   Parcels   1   and   4  additional  67,000  structure. 
Private  capital   investment  for  the  initial   structure  will  total   $2  million, 
and  the  planned  expansion   will   create  an  additional   $2.5  million  of 
private  investment.      The  total   development  will   generate  155  temporary 
construction   and  approximately   1,000  permanent  jobs.      The  major  tenant 
will   also  provide  a  stimulus  and   stability  to  the  development  of  the 
remaining   parcels  within  the  CTIP. 

The  land   acquisition   and  assembly  for  Parcels  1   and  4  is   in  final 
negotiation  with  the  two  public   landowners,   the  Boston   Redevelopment 
Authority   (BRA)   and   the  MDPW.      Land   assembly  for  Parcel   1    is  ex- 
pected  to  be  completed   in   1977,    and   assembly  for   Parcel   4  in   1978. 
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In  order  to  permit  expansion  of  the  facility,    public  improvements 
are  required  for  Southampton  and   Hampden  Streets,    which  will   be 
closed   upon   construction  of  the  arterial   street.      Necessary  public  im- 
provements for  Southampton   Street  include  removal  of  the  street,    relo- 
cation of  the  water  and   sewer  lines,    and   relocation  of  an  MBTA  power 
line,    and  for  Hampden  Street  include   removal  of  the  street  and  con- 
struction of  a   relocated   street.      Landscaping,    lighting,    and   sidewalks 
are  other  improvements   required  for  Parcels  1   and  4.      The  cost  estimate 
for  the  public  improvement  and   site  preparation   activities,    not  including 
the  cost  of  engineering  fees,    is  $800,000. 

Parcel   5 

Parcel   5  contains  the  vacant,    50,000  square  foot  multi-story 
Baltimore  Brushes,    Inc.    (BBI)   building.      The  CDC   has   negotiated  a 
lease  with   BBI   with  option  to  purchase  the  building  at  a  below-market 
price.      The  CDC's   intention   is  to  develop  the  building  as  economical 
"incubator"   space  for  small   and  minority  start-up  manufacturing  firms; 
several   such  firms  have  expressed   strong   interest  in   leasing  the  space. 
Currently,   the  CDC   is  sub-leasing   spaces   in  the  facility  to  three  small, 
minority  businesses  at  below-market   rent. 

Site  improvements  needed  for  Parcel   5  include   landscaping,    light- 
ing,   and   sidewalks.      The  building   is  structurally  sound,    but  needs 
substantial   modernization;   a  new  building  will   also  be  constructed.      The 
estimated  cost  of  the  project,    including  architectural   and  engineering 
fees,    is  $1.5  million.      Building   modernization  and  construction  activities 
will   generate  50  temporary  jobs,   and  the  manufacturing  firms  occupying 
the  structure  will   create  160  permanent  jobs. 

Parcel   2 

Parcel   2  contains  approximately  seven   acres  of  land,   three  acres 
which  are  privately-owned,    four  which   are  owned   by  the  MDPW.      The 
CDC   has  been   negotiating  with  the  owners  over  the  past  year  to  assem- 
ble the  site. 

Several   companies  have  expressed   interest  in   locating   a  facility  on 
the  site  upon  completion  of  the  Crosstown   arterial   street.      Public  im- 
provements and   site  preparation   are  needed  for   removing  and   relocating 
city  streets  and   utilities,    landscaping,    lighting,   and   sidewalks;   the  cost 
estimate  for  these  activities,    not  including  engineering  fees,    is  $200,000. 
Approximately  80,000  square  feet  of  facilities,    which  will   provide  about 
500  permanent  jobs,    are  proposed  for  construction,    at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2.7  million. 

Parcel   3 

Parcel   3  contains  approximately  20  acres  of  privately-owned   land 
located   south  across  the  arterial   street  from   Parcels  1   and  4.      The 
multiple  private-ownership  of  the  land  makes   land  acquisition  and 
assembly  complicated.      As  a   result,    parcel   3  development  will   take  three 
to  four  years  to  complete  and   should   not  be  considered  a  direct  cost  of 
this   proposal. 
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Planning  for  Parcel   3  will   begin  when  other  developments  within 
the  CTIP  have  demonstrated   sufficient  market  stability  and   attraction  to 
support  its  development.      The  land  will   be  acquired  and  assembled  from 
the  MDPW,    city  streets,    and   several   private  owners  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4.5  million.      Public  and   site  improvements  necessary  for  the  parcel 
include  streets,    sidewalks,    public  utilities,    lighting,   and   landscaping; 
these  activities  will   cost  about  $3.5  million.      Approximately  400,000 
square  feet  of  facilities,    which  will   provide  about  1,400  jobs,   are  pro- 
posed for  Parcel   3,   at  a  construction  cost  of  $1.5  million. 

c.        Crosstown   Employment  Assistance  Project 

The  investment  of  private  capital   in  the  Crosstown   industrial 
site  will   bring  jobs  and   income  into  an  economically  depressed 
area;    however,    matching   low-income  area   residents  with  these  job 
opportunities  will   require  definitive  public  action. 

Phase   I    building  of  a  58,000  square  foot  facility  for  a  triple  A 
bonded   light-manufacturing  firm  on  the  Crosstown   industrial   site 
will   begin  this  summer.      This  project  will   generate  approximately 
300  jobs  for   Boston   residents  beginning   next  spring.      Phase   II   of 
the  development,    involving  expansion  of  the  facility  to  125,000 
square  feet,   will   create  another  650  jobs.      Thus,   an  estimated 
1,000  jobs  will   become  available  to  community   residents  within  an 
estimated  three-year  period.      The  firm  to  be   located  on  the  site 
will   offer  a   range  of  employment  opportunities,    i.e.,   clerical/admin- 
istrative,   assembly/bench  worker,   technicians,   and  maintenance 
positions. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Administration  to  urge  companies 
locating  or  expanding  within  the  City  to  hire   Boston   residents. 
The  light-manufacturing  firm  has   indicated  that  the  hiring  of  local 
residents  is  consistent  with   company  policy.      In  order  to  effectuate 
maximum  hiring  of  community   residents  at  all  job   levels,   the  City 
will   use  CETA  and  other  federal   discretionary  grants  to  reimburse 
the  firm  or  compensate  in  other  ways  for  the  extraordinary  costs 
that  may  be  associated  with  the  hiring  of  unemployed  and   unskilled 
area   residents. 

To  be  responsive  and  flexible  to  the  needs  of  this  employer 
and  others   in  the  Crosstown   industrial   site  area,   the  City  of 
Boston  will   require  $750,000  additional   employment-training  funds. 
This  budget  requirement  is  based  on  the  projection  that  a  minimum 
of  500  employment  opportunities  will   be  made  available  through 
employers  in  the  Crosstown   industrial   site  area  for  low-income, 
minority   residents  during  the  1978  calendar  year.      A  $1,500  support 
cost  per  worker  will   enable  employment-training  agreements  with 
the  employers  in  this  area.      Special   projects  geared  to  the  needs 
of  industrial   employers  will   be  established,    e.g.,   at  the  industrial 
site,    in-house,    vestibule,   and  on-the-job  training  will   be  initiated; 
in  existing  training  facilities,   custom-tailored  training  to  fit  needs 
of  hiring  employers. 
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In  order  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  City,    Crosstown 
industrial   area  employers,   and  the  training  agencies  funded  within 
the  CETA  delivery   system,   the  Administration  will   create  an   indus- 
trial  relations  capability  operating  within  the  Mayor's  Office. 
Industrial   relations  specialists  will   engage  in  marketing  and   inform- 
ational  clearinghouse  functions.      In  addition,   they  will   coordinate 
and  cooperate  with  Massachusetts  state  employment  service  per- 
sonnel  in  the  development  of  on-the-job  training  and  other  job 
placement  activities.      The  unit  will   work  closely  with  the  major 
industrial  organizations,   the  Associated    industries  of 
Massachusetts,   the  Greater   Boston   Chamber  of  Commerce,   and  the 
Metropolitan  Office  of  the  National   Alliance  of  Businessmen  to 
promote  the  Crosstown   industrial   employment  assistance  project. 
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Commercial   Nodes 
Strengthening  the   Existing   Business   Districts 
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Commercial   Nodes 

a.        Rationale:      Strengthening   Existing   Business   Districts 

The  survival  of  an   urban   neighborhood  depends  on   its  capacity 
to  convince  people  that  the  particular  location   is  a  good   place  to 
live.      People  inevitably   relate  the  merits  of  a   location  differently 
in   accordance  with  their  own  objectives,    values  and  alternatives, 
thus  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty  particularly   in  areas  that 
are  marginal  from  an  economic  standpoint  of  what  constitutes  a 
"good   neighborhood." 

While  government  must  address  the  needs  of  people  living   in 
areas  where  housing  values  and   retail   sales  have  seriously  eroded, 
limited   public,   financial   resources  and  the   limitations   low  incomes 
impose  on   potential   purchasing   power  suggest  that  public  action 
aimed  at  stimulating  the  economy  of  a  neighborhood  will   be  most 
successful   if  focused  on  marginal   areas  where  there  is  evidence  of 
some  economic  strength.      Along   Blue  Hill   Avenue  this  strength 
exists   in  the  following   nodes:      Dudley  Station,    Grove   Hall,   the 
Morton  Street  intersection,   and  Mattapan  Square. 

After  identifying  commercial   nodes  which  contain  evidence  of 
some  economic  vitality;    the  city  should  first  insure  that  there  is 
sufficient  support  for  existing   retail   activity  and,    second,   encourage 
gradual   modification  and  expansion  to  increase  the  appeal  of  both 
the  area  and  the  goods  and   services  offered  within   it. 

Focusing  attention  and   public  action  on  these  four  commercial 
nodes   -   Dudley  Station,    Grove  Hall,   Morton   Street  and  Mattapan 
Square   -  will   encourage  business  people  within  these  nodes  to  make 
improvements   in  the  appearance  of  their  stores  and   in  the  quality 
of  their  goods  and   services. 

Typically,   the  small   store  operator  faced  with  diminishing 
sales  and   increasing  costs  will   reduce  costs  at  the  expense  of 
service  and  quality,    decreasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  merchandise 
to   remaining  customers.      Once  this   retail   decline  has  begun,    it  is 
difficult  to  convince  the  merchant  to  reverse  the  cycle  by  making 
an   investment  to  up  grade  the  quality  of  his  merchandise,   the 
manner  in  which   it  is  displayed,   or  his  service.      It  is,    however, 
just  such   an   investment  that  must  be  encouraged   if  neighborhood 
commercial   activity  is  to  be   revived,   or  at  least  stabilized. 

In   summary,   the  concept  of  commercial   nodes  along   Blue  Hill 
Avenue  is  based  on  a   recognition  that  there  is   limited   spendable 
income  to  support  retail   activity  and  that  the  present  hap  hazard 
dispersion  of  marginal   stores  along  the  entire  Avenue  inhibits  the 
potential   development  of  sufficient  financial   strength  to  support 
investments  to  up  grade  the  quality  of  the  store,    the  merchandise 
and  the  service.      Furthermore  there  are  public  and   private  activities 
that  will   serve  to  attract  additional   shoppers  thereby  obtaining   a 
greater  percentage  of  the  available  income  for  storeowners   in  the 
commercial   nodes. 
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b.        Dudley   Station 

Historically,    Dudley   Station   has   been   the  main   shopping   area 
of   Roxbury   because  of  its  central    location   and   its   role  as  a  major 
transportation   junction.      In    recent   years   the  area   has  deteriorated 
due  to  the   loss  of  buying   power  by   neighborhood    residents  and 
faces   an   uncertain   future  due   to  the   relocation  of  the  elevated 
rapid   transit   in   the  early   1980's. 

Nevertheless,    a   number  of  indications   suggest   that   Dudley 
Station  can  continue  to  be  a  viable  shopping   area.      The  MBTA 
Replacement/Transit   Improvement  Study   is  expected  to  recommend 
maintenance  of  Dudley  Station's   role  as  a  major  transit  center.      In 
addition,    the  new   Crosstown   arterial   street  will   improve  automobile 
access  to  the  area,    and   the  Crosstown   industrial   park  will   provide 
jobs  for   Roxbury   residents,    thus   increasing  the  buying   power  of 
Dudley   shoppers.      A    recent  private  market  study   indicates  a 
market  share  of  between   $3  and   $4  million  could   be  captured   by 
merchants  with   the   right  mix  of  quality  merchandise.      Finally,   the 
opening  of  Campus   High   in  the  fall  of  1977  with  an  anticipated 
enrollment  of  2,500  students,    and  the  development  by  1979  of  an 
Occupational    Resource  Center  with  an  enrollment  of  about  1,800, 
should   increase  economic  support  for   Dudley  Station. 

A   vigorous  effort  on   the  part  of  local   businesses,   therefore, 
coupled  with   infrastructure  investment  by  the  City  and  adequate 
financing   by  the  private  sector,    perhaps  encouraged   by  the  Small 
Business  Administration   (SBA),    will   upgrade   Dudley  Station  and 
make  it  a  valuable  neighborhood  asset  once  again.      Such   an   effort 
will   have  the  following  components: 

-  An  active  merchants'   association 

-  City  assistance  in  developing  a   revitalization   plan, 
including   inputs  to  the  MBTA   study 

-  Physical   improvements  as   identified   by  the  revitalization 
plan 

-  Loans  and   grants  for  physical   improvements  to  stores 

-  Relocation  assistance  for  merchants  outside  commercial 
nodes  wishing  to  move  to  the  Dudley  Station  area  and 
deemed   appropriate  by  the  merchants'   association. 

But,    more  than   any  specific  programming   plans,    it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  insure  that  Dudley  Station   remians  a  major 
transportation   link.      If  this  point  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  MBTA    Replacement/Transit   Improvement  Study,    public  pro- 
gramming  can   be  minimized. 
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c.        Grove  Hall 

A  more  specific  and   intensive  agenda,    including   selective 
federal   and  city  funding,    is  proposed   for  the  commercial   district  of 
Grove  Hall   (see  Map  5,    page'Jtt?)- 

The  intersection  of  a  number  of  public  transportation   routes 
led  to  the  growth  of  a  neighborhood   shopping  area  at  Grove  Hail 
many  decades  ago.      Changes   in  transportation   patterns  as  well   as 
the  relative  decline  in   incomes   in  the  surrounding   residential 
neighborhood   resulted   in   substantial   deterioration   in  the  shopping 
area.      Grove  Hall   remains  viable,    however,   and   recently  has  shown 
signs  of  again   becoming  an   important  commercial   node.      The  City 
has   recently  constructed  a  new   library  in   Grove  Hall   and   installed 
new  lighting  at  a  cost  of  over  $650,000.      Following  are  components 
of  a  phased   proposal   that  will   serve  to  strengthen  the  area  and 
enable  it  to  remain  an   asset  to  the  surrounding  community: 

(1 )  Prince  Hall   Development  Corporation   Project 

The  first  steps   in  the  revitalization  of  Grove  Hall   are 
already  being  taken   by  the  Prince  Hall   Development 
Corporation,    a  subsidiary  of  the  Prince  Hall   Masons.      The 
Corporation   has   proposed  to  spend  over  $200,000  to  re- 
habilitate a   large  number  of  commercial   properties  in  Grove 
Hall   and  demolish  one  structure  to  create  a  parking   lot.      The 
City  has  agreed  to  support  this  effort  by  conveying  to  the 
Corporation   several   properties  which  had   been  taken  for  tax 
delinquency.      The  Prince  Hall   project  is  an   indication  that 
private  investors   in  the  community  have  confidence  in   Grove 
Hall   and  that  the  City  will   work  with  them  to  revitalize  the 
area. 

(2)  Local   Merchants'   Association 

The   key  to   revitalization  of  Grove   Hall   will    be  the  form- 
ation of  a   local   merchants'   association,    whose  members  will 
collectively  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  of  Grove  Hall   busi- 
nesses.     Such  an  association  will: 

(a)  Strengthen  existing   businesses  by  developing   pro- 
motional  attractions,    common   signing  and  facades,    street 
fairs,    reduced   parking   rate  plans,   etc. 

(b)  Lure  other  businesses  to  the  area  by  deciding  what 
kinds  of  businesses  would   best  complement  their  own 
operations  and   identifying  appropriate  space  for  them. 

(c)  Provide  input  to  City  planners  developing  the 
overall   plan. 
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(3)  Market  Study 

A  market  study  will   be  undertaken  to  determine  what 
people  are  most  likely  to  shop   in   Grove   Hall   and  what  types 
of  businesses  and  merchandise  will   be  most  attractive  to  them. 
This  study,   which  will   be  funded   by  the  City  using   Community 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  funds,    will   guide  the  mer- 
chants'  association   in   its  effort  to  attract  new  businesses  and 
revamp  members'  operations.      The  market  study  will  cost 
$50,000  and  can   be  completed   in  about  four  months. 

(4)  Public  and   Private   Investments 

Initial   private  investment  for  storefront  rehabilitation  will 
signify  a  change  in  the  merchants'   attitudes  toward  their 
customers  and   the  commercial   area,    as  well   as  generate  40 
temporary   repair/construction  jobs  for  residents. 

On  the  basis  of  customer  response  to  storefront  improve- 
ments,   public  investment  for  sidewalk   reconstruction,   off- 
street  parking,   and   street  furniture  will   be  considered.      Final 
construction  drawings  are  being   prepared  for  a  $250,000 
street  reconstruction   program   resulting  from  an  ongoing   study 
of  existing  traffic  conditions  within  the  business  district. 
These  public  improvement  activities  will   create  35  additional 
temporary   repair/construction  jobs. 

Growth   in  commercial   activity   in  the  area,   through 
expansion  of  existing   businesses  and  through  establishment  of 
new  enterprises,   will   provide  20  new,    permanent  retail/clerical 
jobs  for  residents. 

Public  assistance  for  these  investments  will   come  from  a 
number  of  sources.      The  City's  existing   Restore  program, 
offering   rebates  for  storefront  improvements,   will   be  available 
to  businessmen.      HUD  Section  312  loans  may  fund  more  sub- 
stantial  storefront   rehabilitation  and   be  used  to  renovate 
residential   units   in  mixed-use  buildings.      The  street  recon- 
struction  program  could   be  funded  with  either  Urban   Systems 
or  CDBG  monies.      The  SBA   Urban   Commercial   Neighborhood 
Revitalization   program  appears  appropriate  for  Grove  Hall; 
under  this   program  a   local   development  company   (e.g.,   the 
merchants'   association)   is  eligible  for  long-term   loans  appli- 
cable for  a  wide  variety  of  business  purposes.      Also,    if 
necessary,    the  SBA  could   make  similar  loans  directly  to 
businesses.      Financial   and  technical   assistance  will   be  de- 
signed to  improve  the  available  inventory  and  working  capital. 

(5)  Elderly  Development  and  Service  Center 

An  elderly  development/service  center  constructed  on  a 
large,    unused  tract  of  land   behind   Grove   Hall   will   support 
the  previously  described  activities.      This  development  will 
strengthen  existing  commercial   activities  and  attract  new 
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businesses  by  providing   housing  for  approximately  200  people 
and  a  senior  center  for  Roxbury   residents.      The  center's 
location  will   allow   residents  to  walk  to  a  full   range  of  com- 
mercial,   institutional,    and   recreational   activities  and   provide 
convenient  access  to  the  improved  transportation   linkages 
proposed   for  Grove  Hall. 

For  the   last  few  years  there  has  been  considerable 
pressure  to  create  an  elderly  center  in   Roxbury.      To  date, 
the  City  has  been   unable  to  respond  to  this   legitimate  need 
because  of  financial   constraints.      Due  to  the  greater  emphasis 
being   placed   upon  the  needs  of  the  elderly  by  the  Carter 
Administration,    the  development  of  such  a  joint  housing/ 
service  center  may  now  be  possible  through  the  creative  use 
of  available  federal   monies.      The  proposed  center  will   have 
the  following  characteristics: 

(a)  A  central   primary  structure,    which  will   house  the 
elderly  service  center  and  congregate  housing.      The 
first  two  or  three  floors  will   include  function  and 
activity   rooms,    dining  facilities,    a  small  convenience 
store,   a  pharmacy,    a  small   geriatric  health  care  unit, 
and  other  support  activities;   the  upper  five  to  seven 
floors  will   contain  40  to  60  units  of  congregate  housing. 

(b)  Low-rise,    townhouse-type  structures  surrounding 
the  central   structure  containing  90  to  110  units  of  con- 
ventional  elderly  housing.      These  units  will   surround  the 
central   structure  and  would   be  clustered  to  create  iden- 
tifiable,   semi-private  open   space. 

(c)  Structural   design  to  include  energy-efficient  solar 
panels. 

A  project  including  the  above  characteristics  will   provide 
benefits  not  commonly  associated  with   recent  elderly  develop- 
ments. 

The  proposed  mix  of  congregate  and  conventional   elderly 
housing,   when  compared  with   nursing  homes  and  traditional 
elderly  developments,    will   provide  for  decreased   housing  costs 
and   an   improved   level  of  care.      Furthermore,   the  combination 
of  this  mixed   housing  component  with  the  service  center  will 
provide  for  decreased  overall   development  and  operating 
costs.      Development  savings  would   result  from  the  cash  flow 
generated   by  a   HUD  Section   202  construction  mortgage  and 
100%  Section   8  rental   assistance  for  the  elderly.     While  final 
construction  costs  have  not  been  computed,    some  of  the  joint 
management  and  maintenance  costs  could   be  subsidized.      The 
operating  costs  savings  will   result  from  utilization  of  joint 
custodial   and  maintenance  staff,   on-site  volunteer  staff  for 
elderly  programs,    salaried,    part-time  jobs  in  the  facility  for 
residents,    and  a  combined   preparation  and   serving  area  for  a 
meals/  nutrition   program. 
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The  development's  strong  emphasis  on  energy  conserva- 
tion and   solar  energy  use  will   lessen  the  potential   negative 
impact  of  rising  energy  costs.      If  the  solar  energy  capability 
proves  to  be  a  successful   demonstration  worthy  of  replication, 
funding   support  for  the  effort  shall   be  available  from  the 
Energy   Research  and   Development  Administration   (ERDA)  or 
HUD. 

In   addition: 

The  presence  of  the  elderly  center  will   be  an  additional 
leverage  towards  connecting   Grove  Hall   with   Dudley  Station 
via  a   light  rail    (trolley)   line.      (In  the  interim,   adequate 
transportation  facilities  would   be  provided). 

The  development  will   substantially   increase  the  number 
of  potential   shoppers  for  the  Grove  Hall   business  district  and 
visually  enhance  the  area. 

Construction  of  the  elderly  development  and   service 
center  will   create  230  temporary  construction  and  20  perma- 
nent janitorial   and   service  jobs  for  area   residents. 

Possible  funding   sources  for  the   project  include   HUD 
Section  202  for  development  (including  the  congregate 
housing),    HUS  Section  8  for  rental   assistance  to  the  elderly, 
HEW  for  social   services   support,   and   ERDA,    Federal    Energy 
Agency   (PEA)  or   HUD  for  demonstration  funds  for  the  solar 
energy  component.      In  addition,    CETA  or  ACTION   personnel 
could   perform  outreach  functions,    i.e.,    inform  neighborhood 
elderly   residents  of  programs  available  at  the  center,   or  of 
eligibility  for  Supplemental   Security   Income  (SSI)   benefits 
(which   would   strengthen   local   business  activity  by  increasing 
income  levels). 
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Residential   Preservation 

a.        Rationale:      Bolstering   Community  Confidence  Through   Public 
and   Private   Initiatives 

Crucial   to  the   rejuvenation  of  the  Grove   Hall   and   Dudley 
Station  commercial   nodes   is  the  upgrading  of  the  surrounding 
residential   neighborhoods.      Clearly,   for  these  commercial   areas  to 
prosper,   marketable  housing  for  all   income  levels  must  be  in  close 
proximity. 

Residential   improvements  will   begin   in  those  neighborhoods 
considered  to  be   relatively  stable;   areas  where,    by  and   large, 
massive  disinvestment  and  abandonment  have  not  occurred. 

The  Sav-Mor  neighborhood,    located   between  Warren  Street 
and   Blue  Hill   Avenue  south  of  Dudley  Street  has  been   selected  as 
the  first  to  receive  residential   improvements  because  of  its  inherent 
strengths   (see  Map  6,    page  33    ).      The  housing   stock  is  generally 
well   made  and   serves  a  diverse  racial   and   income  mix.      Owners  in 
the  area  have   recently  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  make  repairs, 
even  though  conventional   financing   is  often   unavailable.      If  suc- 
cessful,   the  residential   preservation   plan  will   be  applied  to  the 
neighborhoods  to  the  east  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue. 

Our  preservation   strategy  described   later  in  the  section  will 
attempt  to  reverse  current  trends  within  the  Sav-Mor  neighborhood 
by  achieving  the  following  goals: 

-  Upgrading  the  existing  residential  housing  stock  using 
mix  of  existing  rehabilitation  programs,  new  deep  sub- 
sidy programs  and   sensitive  code  enforcement. 

-  Establishing   incentives  and   policies  that  encourage  higher 
owner  occupancy   levels. 

-  Reducing  energy  costs  for  owners. 

-  Restoring  all   structurally  sound  abandoned   buildings 
within  the  next  two  years. 

-  Creating   new  uses  for  the  scattered  vacant  lots  and,    in 
the  interim,   developing  a  community-oriented  maintenance 
capability. 

-  Programming  concentrated  capital   improvements  including 
new  streets,    sidewalks,    lighting  and  tree  planting. 

-  Developing   a   residential   security   program  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  burglary,   car  thefts  and  vandalism  and 
alleviate  the  apprehensions  often  associated  with   such 
crimes. 
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-  Active  community  involvement  in  the  implementation  of 
the  residential   preservation   plan. 

b.       Community  Participation 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  the  proper  housing,   capital   and 
supplemental   assistance  can  only  have  minimal   success  unless  area 
residents  are  an   integral   part  of  the  process.      Physical    rehabili- 
tation of  a   neighborhood   is  a  superficial   stop-gap   solution   if,    in 
the  final   analysis,   the  people  do  not  sense  a  change.      Ultimately, 
there  must  be  a  general   perception  that  things  are  changing;    that 
there   is  a  brighter  future  for  the  neighborhood.      Hence,   our 
residential   preservation   plan   will   emphasize  the  involvement  of  area 
owners,    tenants,    store  owners,    private   institutions  and   public  and 
non-profit  agencies.      This  will   include  the  following: 

1.  A  Community  Advisory   Board  will   be  developed  with  the 
involvement  of  the   Blue   Hill   Avenue  Commission.      The   Board 
will   work  with  the  Housing    Improvement  Program  in  determin- 
ing which  housing   incentives  should   be  applied  on  a  case  by 
case  basis.      (See  Housing,    page  8     ). 

2.  Design  housing  incentives  that  encourage  work  equity 
(see  Housing  Improvement  Program,  page  35  ).  Moreover, 
the  Community  Advisory  Board  will  encourage  neighbors  to 
help  each  other  with   self-help. 

3.  Solicit  the  active  support  of  a   large  number  of  area 
non-profits   including    Roxbury  Multi-Service  Center,    La 
Alianza   Hispana,    Roxbury  Community   College,    Roxbury 
Federation,    Freedom   House,    Cape  Verdean   House,    Roxbury 
YMCA  and   Boys'   Club  and  Women's    Improvement   League. 

4.  Secure  the  assistance  of  a  community  organizer  funded 
by  the  City  with   CDBG  funds  but  given  on   loan  to  the 
Community  Advisory   Board  to  coordinate  their  outreach  efforts. 
Outreach  efforts  will   include  participation   in   housing   programs, 
energy  weatherization,    crime  prevention   program,    vacant  lot 
maintenance  and  the  like. 

5.  Create  street  associations  to  promote  issues  of  mutual 
concern.      Often  a  community  as  diverse  as  Sav-Mor  can   not 
respond  collectively.      People  need  a  smaller,   more  identifiable 
allegiance.      But,   the  street  associations  must  have  a  "reason 
for  being"   over  and   above  the  betterment  of  their  community. 
Hence,    incentives  will   be  adopted  that  include  monetary 
benefits.      For  example,    by  banding  together  residents  would 
be  able  to  obtain   reduced   prices  for  volume  sales  of  heating 
oil  or  home  repair  contracting.      Street  associations  also  could 
compete  against  other  street  associations  for  awards   (most 
innovative  reuse  of  a  vacant  lot,    most  improved   landscaping, 
etc.).      Rewards  will   be  in   the  forms  of  "street  accounts".      A 
street  recognized  for  an  activity  that  improved  their  surround- 
ings would   be  given   a   "dollar  set-aside"   held   in  a  city  account 
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in  the  name  of  the  street  (Maple  Avenue  Account,    Elm  Circle 
Account,   etc.)  to  be  drawn  down   upon  when  and   if  a  credible 
activity  is  developed  for  use  of  the  money.      The  dollar  set- 
aside  could  conceivably  be  triggered  when  a  certain   percentage 
of  all   homes  are  repaired   up  to  code  standards  (i.e.,   80%  of 
properties   rehabilitated). 

c.        Housing   Rehabilitation 

The  currently  occupied   housing   stock  will   be  restored  through 
the  use  of  a  number  of  complementary   rehabilitation  tools,    including: 

-  HIP   rebates 

-  HUD  Section   312  direct  loans 

-  HUD  Chapter  707  rental  assistance 

-  Rehabilitation  advances 

-  Code  enforcement. 

Programs  utilizing  these  housing   rehabilitation  tools,   as  well 
as  the  code  enforcement  program,   will   be  coordinated  with  the 
assistance  of  the  community  organizer  who  works  with  the 
Community  Advisory   Board.      The  Board  will   hold  monthly  meetings 
to  review  progress  and  approve  all   rehabilitation  advance  pay- 
ments. 

(1 )     Housing   Improvement  Program 

The  CDBG-funded   Housing    Improvement  Program,   de- 
veloped  in  1975,   deters  residential   deterioration   by  providing 
incentives  for  rehabilitation  of  owner-occupied  housing  which 
can   be  restored  through  moderate  investment.      The  program 
is  designed  to  restore  these  properties  before  the  costs  of 
repairs  become  prohibitively  high  and  more  drastic  action, 
such  as  demolition,    becomes  necessary.      The  incentives  HIP 
offers  to  owners  are: 

(a)  An  exemption  from  property  tax  reassessments  for 
code-related   repairs 

(b)  Comprehensive  repair  and  finance  counseling 

(c)  Rebates  equal  to: 

(i)      20%  of  the  value  of  a  wide  range  of  repairs, 
including  highly  visible  cosmetic  improvements, 
security  device  improvements,   and  energy  conser- 
vation  improvements. 

(ii)     40%  of  the  value  of  mechanical  system  (elec- 
trical,   plumbing,   and   heating)  and  major  structural 
repairs. 
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(iii)      50%  of  the  value  of  all   repairs  undertaken  by 
elderly  owners  over  65  years  of  age. 

The  Housing    Improvement  Program  has  the  proven   capacity 
to  provide  volume  rehabilitation  to  all  owners  who  have  savings 
or  financing   readily  available.      The  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  work  equity,   and,   as  an  additional   benefit,    its 
implementation   in  the  Sav-Mor  neighborhood  will   generate  10 
temporary  repair/construction  jobs  for  area  residents.      A 
special  annual   allocation  of  $250,000  in   HIP  rebate  monies  will 
be  set  aside  over  the  next  three  years  for  the  Sav-Mor  neigh- 
borhood. 

(2)  HUD  Section  312  Rehabilitation   Loans 

HUD  Section  312  loans  will   be  made  available  to  home- 
owners who  do  not  choose  to  undertake  their  own   repairs  or 
cannot  afford  the  high   monthly  costs  associated  with  conven- 
tional   loans.    The  Section   312  loans  are  offered  at  3%  per 
annum  for  a  term  of  up  to  20  years.     While  the  owners  must 
be  "credit-worthy",   the  lower  interest  rate  and   longer  term 
make  payments  more  affordable  for  owners  who  have  little 
available  income  after  paying  existing   housing  cots. 

These  funds  were  first  offered  to  Sav-Mor  residents  in 
April  of  this  year.      The  modest  allocation  of  $200,000  has 
already   been   fully  committed  to  homeowners.      A   request  for  a 
$400,000  annual   allocation  of  312  funds  over  the  next  three 
years  will   be  made  to  continue  this  effort.      Section  312 
activities  will   create  20  temporary  repair/construction  jobs  for 
area   residents. 

(3)  Chapter  707   Rental   Assistance 

Chapter  707  is  a  state-funded   rental  assistance  program. 
It  has  the  dual   benefit  of  supplying   decent,    safe  units  for 
low-income  tenants  and   increasing   rental   income  for   landlords 
of  multi-family  units,    enabling  them  to  make  otherwise  un- 
affordable  rehabilitation.      Under  this  program,    rental   pay- 
ments can  be  increased  up  to  the  maximum  allowable  rent 
levels   in  order  to  cover  the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitation;    if 
desired,    payments  can  be  made,    for  a   period  of  up  to  five 
years,    directly  to  the  bank   lending  the  owner  the  money. 
(Under  consideration   by  the  Massachusetts   Legislature  is  a 
bill  that  would  extend  this  time  period  to  15  years.) 

In  addition  to  its  application  for  rehabilitation   purposes, 
the  Chapter  707  program  will   be  used  on  a  selective  basis  to 
restore  vacant  apartment  buildings  and  to  encourage  potential 
owner-occupants  to  purchase  multi-family  properties  presently 
owned  by  absentee   landlords.      Preference  will   be  given  to 
existing  qualified  tenants. 
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Approximately  50  units   ($100,000)  of  Chapter  707  money 
was  set  aside  in  April  of  1977  for  the  Sav-Mor  area.      To 
become  a  viable  component  for  housing   rehabilitation,   an 
annual   allocation  of  $300,000  of  Chapter  707  funds  will   be 
needed  over  the  next  three  years.      The  program  activities 
will   provide  10  temporary  repair/construction  jobs  for  area 
residents. 

(4)  Rehabilitation   Advances 

For  a  growing   number  of  homeowners,   the  costs  of 
utilities,    property  taxes,    insurance  costs,   and  maintenance 
are  consuming  all   available  income.      Because  most  of  these 
costs  are  non-negotiable,    repairs  are  often  the  expense 
sacrificed;    homeowners   "stretched  to  the  limit"  cannot  manage 
an   additional    loan,    no  matter  what  the  terms.      Because  out- 
right grants  create  no  incentive  for  future  owner-initiated 
repairs,   an  advance  to  cover  the  costs   (or  a  portion  of  the 
costs)  of  rehabilitation  will   be  granted   if  a  determination  is 
made  that  a  loan  would  be  unaffordable.     With  the  rehabili- 
tation advance,   a  lien   is  placed  on  the  property,   and  the 
loaned  amount  must  be  repaid  when  the  property  is  sold. 

A  great  deal  of  discretion   is   required   in  ascertaining 
which  homeowners  should   receive  a   rehabilitation  advance. 
Establishing  a   level  of  assistance  based  on  a  single  set  of 
criteria,   e.g.,    income  level,   family  size,   estimated  cost  of 
rehabilitation,   housing  expenses,    ultimately  becomes  too 
arbitrary.      Therefore,    the  Community  Advisory   Board  will 
make  the  decision  on  a  case-by-case  basis  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  HIP  finance  staff.      All   cases  will   be  pro- 
cessed  by  The  Board  anonymously. 

An  annual   allocation  of  $400,000  over  the  next  three 
years  will   be  requested  to  fund   rehabilitation  advances  within 
the  Sav-Mor  neighborhood.   The  program  activities  will 
generate  20  temporary  repair/construction  jobs  for  residents. 

(5)  Code   Enforcement 

The  above-described  complement  of  integrated  housing 
rehabilitation  tools  are  being   programmed  for  the  residential 
areas  abutting   Blue   Hill   Avenue  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
unique  characteristics  of  each  homeowner  can  be  adequately 
addressed. 

But  even  with  the  most  ambitious  of  outreach  efforts,   a 
percentage  of  the  eligible  homeowners,    both  absentee  landlord 
and  owner-occupant,   will   refuse  to  participate.      As  a   result, 
those  who  do  participate  in  the  programs  do  not  realize  the 
full  value  of  their  completed   improvements  and,    undoubtedly, 
the  remaining  "eye  sores"  on  the  typical   residential   street  will 
reduce  the  marketability  of  the  repaired  structures. 
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Consequently,    it  is  proposed  tinat  a  community  sponsored, 
city  operated  code  enforcement  program  be  instituted   in  the 
target  area  in  order  to  insure  maximum  owner  participation. 
Through  experience,    we   know  the  code  program  must  be 
sensitive  to  area   residents  needs.      As  a  result,   the  com- 
munity organizer  or  a   representative  from  the  street  being 
coded   in  any  given  day  would  accompany  the  code  inspector. 
Further,   the  enforcement  should  only  be  included   in  the 
residential   preservation   plan   if  all   housing   incentives,   as 
described  above,   are  operable. 

Through  adequate  funding  of  the  HIP   rebate,    HUD  Section  312 
direct  loans.    Chapter  707  rental   assistance,    and   rehabilitation 
advances  programs,   and  through  adoption  of  a  sensitive  code 
enforcement  program,   more  than  75%  of  the  area  structures,    in- 
cluding 95%  of  the  owner-occupied   buildings,   will   be  fully   re- 
habilitated within  three  years. 

d.       Abandoned   Buildings   Renovation 

The  housing   rehabilitation   programs  described  above  will   do 
much  to  preserve  existing   residential   strength   in  the  Sav-Mor 
neighborhood.      A  program  to  restore  the  area's  abandoned 
buildings  will   also  serve  to  upgrade  and  stabilize  the  residential 
market,    and  will   provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  training  and 
employment  of  local   youths. 

(1 )     The   Rehabilitation   Component 

At  present  there  are  117  vacant  and  36  city-owned  but 
partially-occupied   housing   structures  within  the  Sav-Mor 
area.      These  buildings  are  both  a  fire  and  security  hazard  to 
the  abutting  homes,   and  discourage  neighborhood   investment. 

Although  abandonment  brings   rapid  deterioration,    primarily 
through  vandalism,    basic  structures  and  foundations  often 
remain   sound   for  several   years.      Under  the  proposed   renov- 
ation  program,    the  abandoned   buildings  will   be  inspected  to 
determine  which   buildings  are  beyond   repair  or  not  market- 
able,  and  which   are  salvageable.      Based  upon  inspection: 

-  Buildings  beyond   repair  will   be  demolished   by  the 
city  or  the  property  owners. 

-  Repairable  City  of  HUD-owned  structures  will   be 
transferred  to  the  BRA.      The  City's   Real   Property 
Board   is  empowered   to  sell   property  to  the   BRA 
without  public  auction,   or  may  simply  give  property 
to  the   BRA  without  receiving  compensation   in   return. 

-  Rehabable  privately-owned  vacant  parcels  will   be 
acquired   from  owners  by  the  BRA   under  Chapter 
121A.      Taxes,    assessments,   or  other  charges  owed 
to  the  City  will    be  subtracted  from  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  taken. 
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The  City  will  then   prepare  detailed  work  specifications 
and   package  a  group  of  properties   (about  30  units  in  each 
package)  for  rehabilitation   by  a  for-profit  or  non-profit 
developer.      A  special   developer  subsidy  fund  will   be  es- 
tablished using   UDAG  funds  to  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  renovation  costs  of  buildings  and  the  prevailing 
market  values   (see  table  of  Estimated   Costs  of  Abandoned 
Building   Renovation,    page         ). 

As  shown  on  the  table,    buildings  would  either  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  City  at  no  cost  or  purchased  from  the  exist- 
ing owner  at  a  cost  up  to  $5,000  per  building.      Renovation 
and  overhead  costs  would   range  from  $11,400  to  $20,900  per 
building.      This  estimate  assumes  that  CETA  Youth   laborers 
would   be  available  to  carry  out  most  of  the  more  labor- 
intensive  but  non-technical   rehab  work  (cleaning  away  debris, 
dry  walling,    painting,   etc.)     The  existing  market  value  of 
fully-renovated   buildings  in  the  area  is  now  $12,000  to 
$15,000  depending  on   its   location  and   size.      Therefore,   an 
average  development  subsidy  of  $7,000  per  building  would  be 
needed  with   individual   buildings   ranging  from  a  $3,6000  profit 
to  a  $13,800  subsidy. 

Abandoned   buildings  acquired  through  the  same 
mechansim,    but  which  are  more  suitable  for  multi-family 
apartments,    could   be  sold  to  a  for-profit  or  non-profit 
developement  for  renovation   under  the  Section  8  Substantial 
Rehab  program.      It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than   12 
buildings  containing  some  75  units  would  be  appropriate  for 
rehab  as  multi-family  apartments  within  the  proposed  area. 
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ESTIMATED   COSTS   OF   TYPICAL 
ABANDONED    BUILDING    RENOVATION 


Costs 


Minimum 


Acquisition 

$            0 

Closing   Costs 

400 

Rehabilitation 

10,000 

Administration 

1,000 

TOTAL   COST 

$  1 1 , 400 

Maximum 

Average 

$  5,000 

800 

18,000 

2,000 

$  3,000 

500 

15,000 

1,500 

$25,800 

$20,000 

Assets 

Market  Value 
(fully-repaired) 

Development 
Subsidy 


$15,000 


$12,000 


($  3,600   Profit)  $13,800 


$13,000 
$  7,000 


(2)     The  Youth   Employment  and   Training   Component 

By  combining  the  development  subsidies  for  renovation 
with  a  CETA-funded,  on-the-job  training  program,  the  City 
will  provide  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  resi- 
dent,   primarily  minority,    youths. 

Special   provisions  will   be  made  in  advance  with  the 
rehabilitation   contractors  to  provide  on-the-job  training   for 
local   youths.      While  the  overall   on-the-job  training   program 
would   be  administrered   by  the  CETA   prime  sponsor,   the 
youths  will   be   recruited   and   screened   by  the  community-based 
Recruitment  Training   Program.      Based   upon  their  experience 
and   skills,    youths  will   either  be  placed  directly  with  the 
contractor  for  on-the-job  training,   or  channeled  through  a 
three  to  six-week  basic  skills   program  conducted   by  a  CETA 
manpower  contractor  prior  to  such   placement.      The  youth 
workers  will    receive  apprenticeship-training   wages,    which   will 
be  paid   from   CETA  Title   VIII    funds. 

The  on-the-job  training   program  will   be  monitored  by  the 
CETA  prime  sponsor  or  a  designated   CETA  contractor  to 
insure  that  the  youths   receive  adequate  supervision  and 
apprentice-level    skills   training. 

The  youth  workers  can   provide  an   inexpensive  work 
force  to  the  developers  for  the  many   labor   -   intensive  jobs 
required   in   restoring   abandoned   properties.      In   addition,    the 
following   benefits  will    be  gained: 

-  The   program  will   provide   local   youths   not  only  with 
temporary   repair/construction  jobs,    but  also  with 
basic  skills  and   experience  useful   for  future  em- 
ployment. 

-  Vandalism  of  abandoned  structures  will   be  reduced, 
as   youths  will   take  a   sense  of  pride  and   responsi- 
bility  in   the  fruits  of  their  own    labor. 

-  Youths,    potential   homeowners,   will   posses  the 
rehabilitation   skills  to  upgrade  and  maintain  their 
own   housing. 

e.        Energy  Conservation 

A   recent  study  of  an   area   similar  to  the   Blue   Hill   neighbor- 
hoods  indicates  that: 

-   The  cost  of  taxes,    utilities,    and   home   repairs  comprise 
over  78%  of  housing   costs,    assuming   a  mortgage  still 
outstanding. 
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-   The  utility   costs  of  the  typical    propecty-owner  h 
increased  73%  between   1973  and   1976. 
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It  is  a  safe  assessment  that  the  highest  utility  costs  are 
incurred   by  owners  and   tenants   least  able  to  afford  them.      Through 
some  basic  energy  conservation   improvements,   owners  can   substan- 
tially  reduce  these  costs  and   increase  their  ability  to  maintain   their 
property. 

In  the   Blue  Hill   Avenue  area,    a   large  majority  of  the  struc- 
tures,   built  in  the  later  1800's  or  early  1900's,    not  only  lack 
modern   energy-saving  components,    such  as   insulation  and   storm 
windows,    but  waste  energy  due  to  broken  and   uncaulked   windows, 
doors  which  don't  close  completely,    and  other  maintenance  problems. 
The  cost   savings  which   these  structures  can   experience  with  only 
relatively   small   investments  are  substantial.      For  example,    the 
owner  of  a  typical   pre-1920  frame  three-decker  structure  with 
gabled    roofs  and   wood  or  aluminum   siding  exterior,    through   a 
$1,865  investment,    can  achieve  an  annual   cost  savings  of  $604;   the 
payback  period  of  such  an   investment  is  approximately  3.1   years. 

The  Blue   Hill   Avenue  proposal   contains  three  energy  conser- 
vation  programs: 

(1)  As   previously  described,   the  Grove  Hall   elderly  develop- 
ment and   service  center  will   utilize  solar  energy  panels, 
which  will   effectively   lower  the  operating  costs  of  the  project. 

(2)  An  energy  conservation  outreach   program  will   operate 
out  of  the   HIP  and   Boston    Energy  Office.      As   requested,    this 
program  will   provide  house-to-house  audits  to  supply   resi- 
dents with  free  cost/benefit  analyses  of  hypothetical   energy 
improvements;   technical   assistance  will  then   be  provided 
owners  wishing  to  make  the  suggested   improvements. 
Homeowners  making  these  energy   improvements  may   benefit 
from   HIP  20%  rebates. 

(3)  A  minority-owned  and  operated  energy  firm  will   be 
initiated   which   will    provide  energy   services  for  the  community 
as  well   as  supply  previously  unskilled  workers  with  a  trade  in 
a   rapidly  growing   field. 

The  multi-purpose  energy  firm  will    be  established   by   interested 
community   representatives.      The  firm,    probably  a   CDC,    will    initially 
be   responsible  for  coordinating   a  tool-lending   library  for  energy 
repairs  and  for  ordering  energy  materials   in   volume  at  discount 
prices  for   resale  to  area  homeowners.      Most  importantly,   the  firm 
will   install   winterizing   improvements  for  homeowners  or  tenants 
convinced   by  the   HIP  audit  of  the  advisability  of  the  conservation 
measures,    but  unable  to  personally  undertake  them. 


(1)      Dorchester   Neighborhood    Improvement   Program:      A    Feasibility  Study 
by  William   Karg   and   David   Conover,    1977. 
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The  CDC   will    receive  semi-skilled   and   skilled   "energy  conser- 
vation technicians"   from  a  training   program  developed   by  a  separate 
public  or  private  entity  with  funding   support  from  the  City  of 
Boston  Manpower  Administration.      A   percentage  of  the  graduates 
from  this   CETA  training   program  will   be  hired   by  the  local   CDC. 
Initially,   only  approximately  four  or  five  technicians  will   be  hired; 
however,    as  the  credibility  of  the  energy  CDC  grows,    additional 
CETA   training   graduates  will    be  hired. 

The  CDC   might  itself  become  involved   in  the  production  of 
insulation,    preferably  cellulose,    which   is   simple  to  use  and  does 
not  require  large  capital  outlays.      Because  the  raw  material   re- 
quired for  cellulose  production   is  newspaper,   the  CDC  may  become 
involved   in   its  collection.      Equipment  and  factory   requirements  for 
insulation   production  would   require  an   initial   investment  of  about 
$250,000.      15  to  25  houses  a  day  would   be  required  to  create  a 
self-supporting  ongoing   business. 

The  CDC  will  eventually  generate  25  permanent  jobs;  insul- 
ation production  activities,  if  undertaken,  would  create  90  addi- 
tional  permanent  jobs. 

The  CDC  activities  will   be  coordinated  with  a  similar  program 
proposed  for   Hyde  Park.      Total   costs  for  the  Blue  Hill   Avenue 
area  CDC  for  one  year  will   be  approximately  $500,000.      Possible 
funding   sources   include   UDAG,    ERDA,    and   the  SBA. 

f .        Vacant   Lot   Reuse 

The  Sav-Mor  neighborhood   presently  contains  362  vacant  lots, 
197  City-owned  and  255  privately-owned.      Most  of  the  privately- 
owned   parcels  were  cleared  with   public  funds.      City-owned  fenced 
and   seeded   lots  are  sold  to  abutters  under  a  current  City  program 
funded   with   CDBG  monies;    in   addition,    large  City-owned   lots  are 
leased  at  minimal   value  to  local   residents  for  use  as   "victory 
gardens. " 

This  summer  the  City   is   initiating  an  Open  Space  Management 
Program  that  will   clear,   clean,   fence,    and   seed  all   hazardous   lots 
within  the  next  two  years.      A  total   of  $200,000   in   Year    II    CDBG 
funds  has  been   requested  to  operate  this   project  in   Roxbury.      If 
this  plan   is  approved,    priority  would   be  given  to  cleaning  all   lots 
in   the  target  neighborhoods,    reinforcing  other   investments   being 
made. 

Under  the  proposed    Roxbury   program,    the   BRA   would   survey 
all   area  vacant  lots  to  assess  their  condition,   and  the   Roxbury 
Little  City   Hall,    using  two  CETA   persons,    would   contact  all    resi- 
dents to  determine  cleaning   priorities  and   reuse  preferences,    and 
to  solicit  their  cooperation   in   preventing  further  dumping. 

The  CDBG  funds  would   be  used   by  the   BRA  to  hire   local   con- 
tractors,   who  would   provide  heavy  equipment,   fence  selected   lots, 
remove  heavy  debris,   and   seed   the  lots.      In   addition,    50  CETA 
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workers  would  be  hired  to  remove  light  debris  from  the  lots. 
Approval  of  the  CDBG  and  CETA  funds  needed  for  these  two 
activities  has  already  been   received. 

Street  associations  would   be  encouraged  to  maintain  the 
clean-up  and   improvements  efforts  and  to  make  creative  use  of  the 
vacant  parcels. 

g.        Crime   Prevention 

A  high   incidence  of  crime  in  an  area,   with   residents'   accom- 
panying apprehensions,   tends  to  isolate  neighborhood  occupants, 
reducing  their  motivation  to  make  personal   investments   in  the  area 
and    limiting   their  ability  to  act  as  a  community. 

Historically,   crime  prevention   programs  have  only  worked 
where  community  involvement  was  maximized.      As  a   result,   the 
Blue  Hill   Avenue  proposal   encourages  existing   local   neighborhood 
organizations  to  band  together  in  developing  a  self-help  crime 
deterrent  program.      With  the  sanction  of  the  Blue  Hill   Avenue 
Commission,    a   local   non-profit  group  will    request   Law   Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration   (LEAA)   discretionary  grant  funds  to 
initiate  a  multi-faceted,    anti-crime  program  that  will   involve: 

(1)  A   residential   crime  watch  designed  within  a  positive 
framework  to  mobilize  cooperative  community  spirit.      The 
crime  watch  will   be  fully  coordinated   with  the  Boston   Police 
Department. 

(2)  An   information  dissemination  campaign   that  will   encourage 
awareness  of  basic  crime  deterrent  measures. 

(3)  Promotion  of  security  hardware  improvements.      Upon 
referral   from  the  sponsoring   non-profit  group,    the   HIP  will 
provide  rebates  equal   to  20%  of  the  cost  of  such   improve- 
ments,  e.g.,    dead   bolt  locks.      Also,   the  non-profit  will 
arrange  with   a   local   hardware  store  for  volume  purchase  of 
recommended   security   hardware;    the  savings  accrued  from 
such  volume  purchases  will   be  passed  on  to  area  owners  and 
tenants  who  purchase  the  hardware. 

(4)  Promotion  of  the  "Ident-i-guard"   property  engraving 
program,    with  the  assistance  of  the   Boston    Police   Department. 

(5)  An   elderly  escort  service  for   neighborhood    residents 
over   the  age  of  60.      Elderly   residents  will    be  provided   with 
free  escort  service  upon    request  from  the  sponsoring   non- 
profit.     As  the  elderly  development  and   service  center  pre- 
viously  described   will   be  a  frequent  meeting   place  for  area 
senior  citizens,    one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  escort 
service  will   be  to  insure  that  elderly  persons  wishing  to  visit 
the  center  will   not  be  prevented  from  doing   so  because  of  the 
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fear  of  personal   injury  or  financial   loss.      The  elderly  escort 
service  will   be  coordinated  with  the  Victim  Assistance  com- 
ponent of  the  Commission  on   the  Affairs  of  the   Elderly 
Security   Program. 

The  crime  prevention  plan  is  similar  in  some  respects  to 
a  program  previously  operated  by  the  Roxbury  Multi-Service 
Center. 

The  security   program  as  described  above  will   achieve  the 
following   benefits: 

-  Reduction   in  the  incidence  of  crime  and   in  crime- 
associated  apprehensions 

-  Stronger  sense  of  "neighborhood"   among   program 
participants 

-  Increased   use  of  community  elderly  center 

-  Greater  sense  of  cooperative  spirit  between  the 
community  and  the  Boston   Police  Department. 
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The  Public   Housing   Project 
Creating  a   Better   Living   Environment  at  Orcinard   Park 
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4.        The  Public  Housing   Project 

a.  Rationale:      Creating  a   Better   Living   Environment  at 
Orchard   Park 

The  Orchard    Park   Housing   Project,    a   Boston   public  housing 
development  owned   and  operated   by  the   BHA,    provides  a  totally 
unsatisfactory   living   environment  for   its   residents  and   exerts   a 
blighting   influence  on   the  surrounding   neighborhoods.      The 
Project's  hallways  and  grounds  are  littered  with  trash,   and  fences 
are  partially  collapsed.      The  many  boarded-up  windows   indicate  a 
high   percentage  of  vacant,    unsuitable  units.      Numerous  major 
system   improvements  and  maintenance  repairs  are   required.      The 
tenant  population   contains  85%  single-parent  families,    and  85%  of 
the  households  have  no  employed  member.      Predictably,   the  Project 
has  the  City's   second   highest  crime  rate. 

Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  problems  at  the  Project, 
restoration  will   require  the  full   commitment  and  cooperation  of  the 
BHA,    city  planners,    and   Project  tenants.      Yet,    restoration  of  the 
Project  is  a   necessity  if  for  no  other  reason  than   its   location.      The 
Orchard   Park  Project  is   located  on   a  15.7-acre  site  between  the 
proposed   industrial   parcel,   the  Dudley  Station  commercial,  district, 
and  the  Sav-Mor  neighborhood   (see  Map  6,    page  ).      With  the 

exciting  and   real   prospects  for  private  investment  in  the  industrial 
parcel,   and  the  positive  implications  of  that  development  for  the 
abutting  commercial   and   residential   areas,    restoration  of  the 
Housing    Project  becomes  critical. 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  three-year  Master  Plan  for  the 
Project  will   provide  for  needed   site  improvements,    rehabilitation  of 
vacant  units,    modernization  of  mechanical   systems,   and  changes   in 
the  management  and   maintenance  structure.      With   adequate  funding 
for  this   Plan,    a  better  living  environment  for  the  Orchard   Park 
Housing   Project  residents  will   become  a   reality. 

b.  Recent   Expenditures 

Some   restoration   activities  for  the   Project  have  already   begun. 

In   1973  all    kitchens  within  the  development  were  modernized. 
In   1974-75  security   lighting  was   installed   throughout  the   Project. 
In   1976-77  the  boiler   plant  was  thoroughly   renovated,    including 
the   installation  of  two  new  boilers  and  four  new  gas-fired   hot 
water  generators.      Repairs  to  all    roofs  of  buildings  with    leaks 
were  also  made.      This  year  new  security  doors  are  being   installed 
on   all   exterior  building   entrances. 

c.  Two  1977   Programs 

Two  specific   improvement  programs   have  been   scheduled  to 
commence  later  this  year,   a  grounds  beautification   program  and 
Phase    I   of  a  vacant  unit   rehabilitation   program.      Both   activities 
will    have  very  direct  impacts,    both   physically  and   psychologically. 
Tenant  involvement  is  crucial   to  their  success. 
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(1 )  Grounds   Beautification 

Approximately  one  thrid  of  a  $234,000  Title  VI    CETA 
allocation  will   be  used  for  a  grounds   beautification   program 
for  Orchard   Park.      Highly  visible  activities  to  be  undertaken 
as   part  of  this   program   include  creative  gardening,    land- 
scaping,  fence-mending,    refurbishing  of  recreational   facilities, 
tot  lots,    and  furniture,   and   basic  housekeeping. 

Initially,   the  grounds  beautification   program  will  operate 
for  a  twelve-month   period.      Efforts  will   be  made  to  have 
current  Orchard   Park  tenants  who  qualify  for  Title  VI 
employment  form  the  ten-person  work  crew. 

(2)  Vacant  Unit   Rehabilitation   -   Phase   I 

More  than  $250,000  in   FY   1977  CDBG  funds  have  been 
set  aside  to  restore  vacant,    boarded-up  units  at  Orchard 
Park.      Fifteen   unemployed   union  craftsmen   will   fully   renovate 
about  40  to  60  of  the   roughly   180  units   intended  for  eventual 
rehabilitation . 

d.       Development  of  a  Master  Plan 

The  City  of  Boston   and  the   Boston   Housing  Authority  are 
developing   a  Master   Plan  for  Orchard   Park  that  will   be  completed 
by  March,    1978.      The   Plan's  activities   relate  to: 

-  The  physical   dimensions  of  the  development,    including 
infrastructure,    building/apartment  components  and  systems, 
site  plan,   and  dwelling   unit  mix. 

-  The  selection  of  occupants  for  the  development. 

-  The  development's  security  system,    including   hardware 
and   software  components. 

-  Tenant  organization. 

(1 )     Physical    Improvements 

A   principal  focus  of  the  Master  Plan  will   be  the  seriously 
deteriorating   physical   plant.      As  part  of  the  physical   improve- 
ments plan,    infrastructure   requirements  will   be  carefully 
assessed  and  costed-out.      For  example,   the  development's  hot 
water  distribution   system  is  drastically  in   need  of  rehab- 
ilitation,   with   hot  water  coming   into  many  apartments  at  only 
90  degrees   Fahrenheit.      Also,   the  development's   single-phase 
electrical   system   is  obsolete  and   inadequate,    with  development- 
wide  power  blackouts  an  ever-present  danger. 

The   Project's  apartments   require  basic  modernization. 
Specifically,    all   apartment  bathrooms  are  obsolete  and  dilap- 
idated,  all   apartments  need   painting  and   plastering,    and  all 
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building   hallways   require   rehabilitation.      Interior   renovation 
activities  will   provide  75  temporary   repair/construction  jobs 
for  Project  residents.      A   request  for  $3,000,000  of  HUD/ 
Modernization  monies  will   be  made  to  fund  these  activities 
over  a  two-year  period. 

If  successful   restoration  of  the  Project  is  to  be  achieved, 
Phase   II   of  vacant  unit  rehabilitation  must  be  implemented.      A 
special   section  follows  this  description  of  the  Master   Plan  to 
highlight  an   innovative  method  of  generating  this   Phase   II 
rehabilitation.      In  addition,    the  Plan   recommends   permanent 
removal  of  some  of  the  Project's   buildings,    although  a  final 
determination  on  demolition  will   not  be  made  until   the  costs 
and   benefits  have  been   investigated. 

Finally,    as  an  expansion  of  this  year's  grounds   beauti- 
fication   efforts,    a  more  substantial   site  plan,    including 
additional   designated   parking,    more  public  open   space  and 
outdoor  recreational   areas,    will   be  designed  and   constructed. 
These  activities  will   generate  60  temporary  jobs  for   Project 
residents.      Total   cost  for  site  improvements  will   be  approxi- 
mately $1,250,000  for  a  two-year  period;    potential   funding 
sources  are   UDAG,    CETA,    CDBG,   and  the  City  of  Boston. 

(2)  Selection  of  Occupants 

A  principal   section  of  the  Master  Plan   is  an   investigation 
of  the  feasibility  of  conducting  an  aggressive  marketing 
campaign  to  select  a  mixed-income  tenancy  for  the  Project. 
Mixed  tenancy,    it  is  hoped,   will   provide  the  Project  with 
improved  management,   maintenance,    and   security  capabilities. 

(3)  Security   Plan 

The  security   plan  for  Orchard   Park  includes  both   hard- 
ware,   such   as  deadbolt  locks  and   security  screens,    and 
software  components,   e.g.,    a   resident  security   patrol   program. 
The  City  of  Boston  and   Boston   Housing  Authority  will   support 
the  resident  security  patrol   program,    which  will   provide  five 
to  ten   residents  with   permanent  jobs  patrolling   development 
hallways  and  grounds  at  peak  criminal   activity  times.      Security 
programming  activities  will   require  $75,000  over  a  four-year 
period;    potential   funding   sources  for  security  plan  activities 
are  HUD  and  the   LEAA. 

(4)  Tenant  Organization 

The  Master   Plan  will   analyze  the  current  state  of  tenant 
organization,    both   within   buildings  and  development-wide,    and 
will   propose  specific  mechanisms  to  effect  a  more  successful 
tenant  social   control   system  within  the   Project. 

In   sum,   the  Master  Plan  will   analyze  current  physical,    social, 
and   security  problems  within  the  development,    and  will   prescribe 
comprehensive  solutions  for  implementation   in   1978  and   1979. 
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e.  Vacant  Unit   Rehabilitation   -   Phase   II 

Implementation  of  Phase   II   of  this   program  will   complete  the 
renovation  of  the   Project's   180  vacant  units. 

Prior  to  this   rehabilitation,    several   examinations  with   respect 
to  dwelling  mix  must  be  undertaken.      The  first  will   be  an  examin- 
ation of  the  marketability  of  Orchard   Park  apartments  by  number 
of  bedrooms   in  the  apartments;   the  second,   a  feasibility  study  of 
combining  continguous  one-and-two-bedroom  apartments  horizontally 
or  vertically  to  yield  two-to-five  bedroom  apartments. 

To  accomplish   Phase   II    rehabilitation,    Orchard   Park  will   be 
assigned   a   "Vacancy  Crew"  of  tradesmen   referred   by  the  appro- 
priate local   unions  and   employed  through  contract  at  full   union 
scale.      These  tradesmen  will   be   recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
Boston's  pool  of  unemployed  construction  workers   in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  CETA   Public  Service   Employment 
Program.      The  difference  between  the  maximum  CETA  wages  and 
the  prevailing   union   scale  will   be  paid  from  the  requested   UDAG 
allocation. 

As   part  of  the  agreement  with  the  unions   in  the  hiring  of 
"Vacancy  Crew"   tradesmen,    the  City  will   also  hire  eligible  un- 
employed  youth  from  the  Orchard   Park  development  to  work  as 
trainees  assigned  to  the  craftsmen  on  a  one-to-one  basis.      These 
youth  will   be  paid  at  a   rate  agreed   upon   by  the  unions  and  the 
City;   funds  will   be  derived  from  the  Youth   Employment  and 
Training  monies  authorized  and   allocated   under  CETA. 

Phase   II    vacant  unit  rehabilitation   activities  will   require 
$1,260,000  in  funds  over  a  two-year  period  and   will   generate  50 
repair/construction  jobs.      In   addition  to  providing  these  well- 
paying  temporary  employment  opportunities,   the  program  will 
supply  youth  craftsmen  trainees  with   skills  that  will   be  marketable 
for  future  housing   authority  maintenance  jobs  and   useful   in  main- 
taining their  own   homes.      Finally,   through   Phase   II    rehabilitation, 
the  Orchard   Park  development  will   reach   a   100%  occupancy   rate. 

f .  Management/IVlaintenance  Alternatives 

The  size  of  the  management  and  maintenance  staff  of  the 
Orchard   Park  development  is  inadequate  due  to  the   limited  oper- 
ating  revenues  available  to  the   Boston   Housing   Authority   (tenant 
rents,    limited  to  25%  of  tenants'   low  incomes,    and   inadequate  HUD 
operating   subsidies)  to  pay  the  high  wage  costs   incurred. 

As  a   result,    deferred   routine  and  extraordinary  maintenance 
characterizes  the  development's  maintenance  status,    and   inadequate 
tenant  control   characterizes  development  management.      While  the 
crux  of  the  issue  is  a  sufficient  number  of  staff,   alternative 
management  and  maintenance  systems  may  be  more  effective  and 
efficient.      Accordingly,    alternative  maintenance  and  management 
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systems  will   be  evaluated,    including   private  management  and  main- 
tenance,  tenant  management  and  maintenance,    and  a  mix  of  those 
systems  with   Boston   Housing  Authority  management  and  main- 
tenance. 
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Transportation 
Improving  the   Local   Transportation  Opportunities 
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5.        Transportation 

a.  Rationale:      Improving   Local   Transportation   Opportunities 

The  ability  to  move  from  place  to  place  in  a  community,  and 
especially  the  nature  of  the  places  well  served  by  transportation, 
is  an   important  determinant  of  the  quality  of  life  in  a  community. 

Because  the  areas  along   Blue  Hill   Avenue  are  characterized 
by  a   large  number  of  low-income  residents  with   a  very   low  private 
automobile  ownership   rate,   the  availability  of  public  transportation 
is  vital;    it  affects   residents'   access  to  employment,    shopping, 
recreation,    and   social   activities,    and   is  a   key  determinant  of  where 
they  choose  to   live. 

Blue   Hill   Avenue  is  only  moderately  well-served  with   public 
transportation.      This  situation   is   in  marked  contrast  to  the  first 
half  of  the  century,    when   a  trolley  line  down   the  Avenue  en- 
couraged the  development  of  small   businesses  and   increased   resi- 
dential  mobility.      The  demise  of  the  trolley  and   decontinuance  of 
commuter  rail   service  on  the  nearby  Midlands   Branch  were  major 
factors  contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  the   Blue  Hill   Avenue 
community.      Any  effort  at  upgrading  the  area  must  seriously 
consider  public  transportation   needs. 

b.  Trolley   Line 

As  previously  mentioned,   the  MBTA,    the  state  agency  which 
operates  the  Boston   area's   public  transportation   system,    is  con- 
ducting a  major   Replacement/Transit   Improvement  Study  for  the 
South   End,    Roxbury,    and   Dorchester  --  areas  which   include   Blue 
Hill   Avenue.      The  City's  own   analysis  of  the  public  transit  needs 
of  the  area   indicate  that  one  of  the  highest  priorities  should   be 
the  establishment  of  light   rail   (trolley)   service  running  from 
Dudley  Station   south  on  Warren   Avenue  to  Grove  Hall   and  along 
Blue  Hill   Avenue  corridor.      The  City   urges  the  MBTA  to  seriously 
consider  the  following  factors: 

-  Trolley  service  is  appropriate  to  the  medium  to  high 
residential   densities  now  present  and  expected  to  con- 
tinue in   this  area. 

-  It  is  energy-efficient  because  it  uses  electricity   rather 
than   gasoline  or  diesel   fuel. 

-  A  trolley   line  will   serve  the  important  purpose  of  en- 
couraging confidence  in  the  area.      It  will   not  only  im- 
prove transportation  for   residents,    but  will   encourage 
private  investment,    especially  at  the  commercial   nodes. 

-  The  trolley  will   complement  the  extensive  renovations 
currently   planned  at  the   Franklin   Park  Zoo.      Ground- 
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breaking  of  this  $12.5  million   project  will   commence  this 
summer.      When  completed,    the  Zoo  will   be  a   regional   if 
not  national  tourist  attraction   serving  two  million   visitors 
a  year. 

Actual   construction  of  such   a   light  rail   line  will   not  commence 
until  the  I980's.      As  such,   the  trolley   line  should   be  considered  a 
vital,    long-term  component  that  will   help   preserve  the  improve- 
ments funded  on  the  next  three  years. 

Construction  of  the  trolley   line  will   provide  an   estimated   135 
temporary  jobs  for  area   residents.      The  costs  of  construction   will 
require  approximately  $12,000,000  over  a  four-year  period;   the 
Department  of  Transportation   is  a   potential  funding   source  for  the 
project. 

c.        Blue   Hill   Avenue   Reconstruction 

The  northern   section  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue,   from  Grove  Hall   to 
Dudley  Street,    is   in   extremely  deteriorated   condition,   with   numerous 
burned  out  and  abandoned   buildings  interspersed  with  vacant  lots. 
A   high   priority  will   be  given  to  improving  the  appearance  of  this 
stretch.      The   right-of-way  will   be  widened   and  the  entire  street 
reconstructed  to  include  wide  sidewalks,    a  center  median,   exten- 
sive plantings,    and   decorative  street  furniture.      Neck-downs  and 
other  traffic  control   features  would   be  used  to  prevent  the  Avenue 
from  becoming  a  speedway  for  commuters  and  a  hazard  to  neighbor- 
hood  residents.      The   result  of  these  reconstruction  activities  would 
be  a  pleasant  urban   boulevard  that  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  quality   residential   projects,    probably   in  the  form  of  low- 
rise  apartments  and  townhouses  at  densities  appropriate  to  the 
area. 

The   reconstruction   project,    requiring  $4,000,000  over  a 
three-year  period,    could   be  funded   by   UDAG  or   Urban   Systems. 
It  will   create  70  temporary  construction  jobs  for  area   residents. 

d  .        Feeder   Bus   Route 

A  growth   in   industrial   development  in  the  Newmarket  area, 
northeast  of  Blue  Hill   Avenue,    and   in  the  Crosstown   industrial 
park  will   provide  increased  job  opportunities  for   residents. 
Because  present  bus   routes  do  not  directly  serve  these  industrial 
areas,    a  demonstration  grant  will   be  sought  from  the  Urban   Mass 
Transit  Administration   for  an   experimental   feeder  bus.      The  bus 
route  will   run   up   Blue   Hill   Avenue  and   loop  through  the   industrial 
area;    service  will   be  scheduled   at  times  which  coincide  with   plants' 
working   hours. 

The  aim  of  this  project  is  to  demonstrate  how  mass  transit  can 
enable   low-income  minority  group  members  to  obtain   employment 
without  automobile  purchases  and   use. 
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C.       Timeframe 

Implementation  of  the  programs  contained   in  this  first  phase  of  a 
plan  to  revitalize   Blue  Hill   Avenue  and   its  abutting  commercial   and 
residential   areas  will   extend  over  a  period  of  about  three  years.      The 
only  activities  of  a   long   term  are  Parcel   3  in  the  industrial   parcel, 
improvements  to  Dudley  Station  and   construction  of  a  trolley   line  along 
the  Avenue.      The  anticipated   dates  for  initiation   and  completion  of  the 
specific  program  activities  are  included   in  the  cost  and   benefit  tables 
found  on   pages  of  this  document.      Briefly,   the  estimated  timeframe 

for  the  general   program  components   is  as  follows: 

(1)  Industrial   Development 

Development  of  the  Crosstown   industrial   park.    Parcels  1   and 
4,    5,    and   2,    will   begin   in   late  1977  and   be  completed   by  1981. 
Acquisition  of  land   in   Parcel   3  will   commence  next  year.      Develop- 
ment will   extend  over  a  three-and-one-half  year  period,    beginning 
1980. 

(2)  Commercial   Nodes 

Activities  aimed  at  strengthening  the  existing   business  districts 
along   Blue  Hill   Avenue  will   be  carried  out  over  a  five-and-one-half 
year  timeframe.      Implementation  of  the   Dudley  Station  area   revital- 
ization  efforts  are  scheduled  to  begin   in  early   1978.      However, 
major  public  funding  will   not  commence  until   the  MBTA   study  is 
completed.      The  more  intensive   revitalization  efforts  stated  for 
Grove   Hall   will   commence  in   1978  and  will   be  completed  within  two 
years.      The  establishment  of  the  elderly  development  and   service 
center  behind   Grove   Hall   will   be  accomplished  during   1978-79. 

(3)  Residential   Preservation 

The  upgrading  of  the   residential   neighborhoods  abutting   Blue 
Hill   Avenue  through   programs  that  would   rehabilitate  occupied 
housing,    restore  abandoned   properties,    reuse  vacant  lots,    reduce 
crime,    and   promote  energy  conservation,    will   begin  this  year  and 
continue  over  the  next  three  years. 

(4)  The   Public   Housing   Project 

Two  programs  for  renovation  of  the  Orchard  Park  Housing 
Project  will  commence  later  this  year:  a  grounds  beautification 
program  and  the  vacant  unit  rehabilitation   program   -     Phase   I. 

The  Master   Plan  for  the  development  calls  for  site  improve- 
ments,   interior   renovations,    Phase   II   of  the  vacant  buildings 
rehabilitation,    and   institution  of  security   hardware  and  a   resident 
security  patrol   program.      Depending  on  which  funding   sources 
become  available,   these  activities  will   be  initiated   in   1978  and  could 
be  completed  as   soon  as   1979  or  as   late  as  1981. 
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(5)     Transportation 

Local   transportation   improvements  will   begin   in   1979,    with  the 
initiation  of  Blue   Hill   Avenue  reconstruction  activities;   this  project 
will   be  accomplished  over  a  two-year  time  period.      Construction  of 
a   light  rail   (trolley)   line  will   not  commence  until   1983,    and   will 
take  three  years  to  complete. 
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IV. 
CONCLUSION 
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IV.      CONCLUSION 

The  ambitious  subtitle  of  the   Blue   Hill   Avenue  section,    "revitali- 
zation  of  a  distressed  area",    is  not  used   lightly.      Admittedly,   the 
magnitude  of  the  problems  along   this  major  artery  are  all   too  apparant 
to  the  residents   in  close  proximity.      And   yet,    given   sufficient  federal 
support,   there  is  much   that  can   be  done  to  alleviate  these  problems. 

This   Phase   I    plan  for  the  revitalization  of  Blue   Hill   Avenue  should 
be  looked   upon  as  an  opportunity  to  creatively  utilize  new  federal 
discretionary  monies,    to  combine  proven   public  initiatives  with   innov- 
ative new  program   ideas,    and  most  importantly,   to  breathe  new   life  into 
an  area  desperately  in   need  of  any   new  beginning.      While  it  is  only  a 
first  step,    nevertheless,    it  is  evidence  of  a  Mayoral   commitment  to 
improving  the  living  conditions  for  area   residents.      With  the  continued 
work  of  the  City  Administration  and  the  invaluable  assistance  of  the 
Blue   Hill   Avenue  Commission,    a  final   plan  will   be  developed. 

In   summary,   this   Phase   I    plan  for  the   Roxbury  section  of  Blue  Hill 
Avenue  will   produce  the  following   results: 

-  The  development  of  Crosstown    Industrial   Park  parcels  will 
provide  hundreds  of  employment  opportunities  for  local   resi- 
dents,  thus  increasing  the  income  of  area  residents  and 
enhancing  the  ability  of  the  area  to  attract  and   support 
additional  job-producing   industry. 

-  The  activities  aimed  at  fortifying  the  Dudley  Station  and 
Grove  Hall   commercial   nodes  will   support  and  encourage 
investment  by  current  and   new  businesses;   this   investment 
will   generate  new  jobs  for   local   residents  and   substantially 
augment  community  confidence. 

-  The  upgrading  of  the   residential   neighborhoods  abutting  the 
Avenue  will   include  programs  to   rehabilitate  occupied   housing, 
restore  abandoned   buildings,    reuse  vacant   lots,    reduce  crime 
and   highlight  several   energy  concerns.      The  programs  are 
designed  to   restore   resident  confidence. 

-  The  master  plan  for  Orchard   Park,   a  seriously  deteriorated 
housing   project,    potentially  may  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
municipalities  faced  with   similar  problems.      Improvements  will 
include  physical   upgrading   and  also  an  alternative  management 
and  maintenance  scheme. 

-  Improvement  of  transportation   linkages  will   provide  residents 
with   better  accessibility  to  employment  opportunities  and 
commercial   activities. 

A  detailed   listing  of  the  proposal's  specific  program  activities, 
including   benefits,    economic  impact,    costs,   funding   sources,   and  time- 
frame is  provided   in  the  tables  on   pages 
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Successful   implementation  of  the  Blue  Hill   Avenue  plan  will   require 
a  total   public  and  private  investment  of  $52.5  million  and  will   require 
approximately  $24.5  million   in  federal   dollars. 
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